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Mao, know thyself. All wisdom centers there ; 
To none man seems ignoble, but to man. — Young. 





ALPRED FH. TERRY. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

In presenting this portrait of a real gentleman 
and soldier, we will draw no invidious compari- 
sons between Northerners and Southerners. There 
are all grades of intelligence and virtue in both 
sections alike. There are persons of as high and 
others of as low degree in the South as in the 
North; and we are not so narrow, sectional, and 
bigoted as to claim superiority for the one over 
the other. There are, it is true, differences in 
manners and customs, and in natural disposition 
of persons brought up under different social in- 
fluences. This none will dispute, but as to the 
attributes of a true manhood, they may be found 
in the people of both sections equally developed. 
In publishing, last year, the portrait of General 
Lee, we gave that of a soldier and a gentleman, 
if not a Christian ; and however much Northern 
men may execrate the cause in which they are 
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now engaged, and the “ peculiar institution” under 
which they have been trained, it can not be 
denied that there have been, and are to-day, as 
fine specimens of the genus homo in the South as 
can anywhere be found. Scoffing scribblers and 
ranting rowdies in the South—many of whom are 
renegade Irish, English, and Northerners—delight 
in calling names, in casting ridicule on those 
they call Yankees, as though the people of the 
East, the West, and the North—the entire popula- 
tion of the loyal States—were made up of a 
peculiar breed of the lowest human type, when 
the fact is, we are all of one origin. We are of 
European descent, and so are they. Their ances- 








tors were English, Irish, Scotch, German, French, 
etc.,and so were ours. They may as well attempt 
to divide the ocean by drawing a string through 
it, as to prove anything like a distinctive origin 
for either section, or to find a natural dividing 
line between the people of these United States. 
Those who advocate a division on the score of 
difference of origin and incompatibility of tem- 
perament are simply impostors. Those who 
propose a division on other grounds, are more 
ambitions for “ place,” than wise and honest, and 
they will inevitably fail. No! this continent 
was designed for, not two, three, or half a dozen 
petty kingdoms, to be ruled by self-elected dema- 
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gogues, but for one government, and for one free 
eelf-governing people who worship the same God. 
This, we take it, is to be the upshot of the episode 
in our history now being enacted. 

But to return. Herewith we present the portrait 
of a New England gentleman. Vulgar, profane, 
and blatant Southern politicians and negro 
drivers would call him a miserable Yankee mud- 
sill. But we can see nothing mean or contempt- 
ible in this brave young man. He has a good 
head ; a fine, intelligent countenance, which in- 
dicates a vigorous mind; and his actions show 
that he knows how to use it. He would have 
been neither better nor worse had he been born 
on the other side of Mason and Dixon’s line. He 
is @ MANLY MAN, and would be so recognized 
everywhere. Notice the size and shape of this 
head ; see how high from the ear to the top, and 
how wide between the ears, the whole being 
backed up by a large cerebellum! He has a 
vital apparatus which generates the life-power as 
fast as wanted—and an engine which throws 
“hot shot” when required. 

This is an ardent if not a passionate nature, 
and it needs good judgment, which he has, to 
regulate it. There is, perhaps, as much’ dignity, 
pride, ambition, and character here as may be 
found among the best of the chivalry, or even 
among European noblemen. Indeed, he has all 
the elements which those high aristocratic per- 
sonages possess, and yet he is simply an Ameri- 
can! a New-Englander! a “ Yankee!” directly 
from the land of “ white-oak hams, basswood 
pumpkin-seeds, horn flints, and wooden nut- 
megs” —ay, from Connecticut, the very center of 
despised Yankeedom. But we “ guess” he can 
stand it. He will survive, nor will he attempt 
the feat of the disappointed politician—namely, 
to “hide away in a deep hole, and then pull the 
hole ia after him.” 

This young man wears his honors with a 
modesty which is refreshing amid the bombast, 
the strut, and swell of lesser lights. He is his 
mother’s boy, inheriting her sympathy, her affec- 
tion, her moral sense, ber devotion, and her 
spiritual forecast and intuition. There is, of 
course, a blending of both parents in his tempera- 
ment and frame-work; but it is the mother’s 
spirit and disposition which predominate in him. 
Sensitive to a fault, and highly honorable, he 
would do nothing which would disgrace himself 
or his parents. Te is hopeful, but not visionary ; 
trusting, but not credulous; devotional, without 
bigotry or superstition ; and far more generous 
to others than just to himself. His danger lies in 
an excess of benevolence, which, if not guarded, 
will lead to prodigality. He is good at both 
planning and directing. He can invent and he 
can execute. Causality, Constructiveness, and 
Comparison are very large—as also are Mirthful- 
ness, and the perceptive faculties. Size, Form, 
Weight, Order, and Calculation are all full or 
large, and Language is well developed. 

This is a very fine head, and a beautiful physi- 
ognomy. The hair fair, fine, and silky ; the fore- 
head high, broad, and ample in all its parts. The 
nose, if not a Roman, is symmetrically formed, with 
large nostrils, indicating action and energy. The 
lips, though hidden, sre full, and slightly voluptu- 





ous; the chin, square and projecting ; and the 
jaws strong, rather heavy, and well put on. 
There is nothing gross, beefy, indolent, or passive 
in the entire make up; while the large, speak- 
ing blue eyes give a brilliant expression to the 
whole. Nature dealt liberally with this young 
man. He stands six feet two; and if he but 
does as well for himself, we predict for him a 
career of the most marked success. He can 
“shine” in any profession, in almost any pursuit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

A cotemporary furnishes the following suc- 
cinct sketch of this promising young soldier : 

“ Major-General A. H. Terry, commanding the 
military division of the expedition against Fort 
Fisher, is a native of Connecticut, not more than 
thirty-five years of age. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, but devoted considerable attention to 
military matters. He commanded one of the best 
militia regiments of Hartford. He answered the 
first call for men in this war, his regiment, the 
Second Connecticut, being among the first in the 
field. He took part in the first batile of Bull Run 
under Keyes, of Tyler’s Division. The Second 
Connecticut was enlisted for three months, and at 
the expiration of its term of service Terry took 
command of the Seventh Connecticut, which be- 
longed to the command of General T. W. Sher- 
man in the expedition against Port Royal. Terry 
was prominent in the stege operations on Tybee 
Island, which resulted in the capture of Fort 
Pulaski. For distinguished services on this 
occasion he received the appointment of briga- 
dier-general, to date from April 25, 1862. He 
led a brigade of the Tenth Corps in the battle of 
Pocotaligo, South Carolina, in October, 1862, and 
subsequently, under General Gillmore, served in 
the capture of Morris Island, at the siege of 
Charleston. The Tenth Corps, in which he com- 
manded the First Division, was subsequently 
transferred to the James ; and when Gillmore was 
relieved of command, Terry succeeded him, 
though he afterward yielded to the more pressing 
claims of the late General Birney. His conduct 
in the rebel assault on the Darbytown road last 
summer saved the corps from a serious reverse. 
After Birney’s death the Tenth and Eighteenth 
corps were consolidated, forming the Twenty- 
fourth, and the command of the First Division 


was assigned to General Terry. General Terry 
was not in the first expedition against Fort 
Fisher, which failed. But he commanded in the 
second, which succeeded, and will always be 
connected with the glorious event of January 15, 
1865, whatever laurels he may hereafter win.” 

We shall keep watch of General Terry ; but if he 
lives, he will often be beard from ; such a spirit 
will never remain idle long at a time, nor will it 
go into obscurity. 


a os 
TuE government doesn’t give the soldier a bond 


| to secure his life, but it gives him a sword as se- 


curity without bond. 





Ir is sometimes necessary to test the sound- 
ness of a man as we do that of a teacup—by giv- 
ing him a few smart thumps. 





Peopte with short legs step quickly, because 
legs are pendulums, and swing more times ina 
minute the shorter they are. 
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IMPORTANCE OF REST. 


In his excellent Herald of Health, Dr. Trall thus 
sagely advises rest: “How much has been writ- 
ten about water, air, food, exercise, dress, and 
other hygienic materials and influences, and how 
little about rest! As a remedial measure, rest is 
of vastly more importance than has been gener- 
ally supposed. As a therapeutic means, its place 
is at the very head of the hygienic materia medica. 
Very little skill, comparatively, is required for a 
practitioner of the Hygeio-Therapeutic school to 
know when to do something and what todo. But 
a vastly greater fund of professional knowledge 
is required to know when and how to let the 
patient alone. One half the world is drugged to 
death when sick, and one half of the remainder is 
fretted to death. We have frequently saved life 
by standing between the patients and their friends. 
The world has got a bad fashion of making a ter- 
rible ado, keeping up a constant consternation, 
nursing and fussing continually, while anxious 
relatives, sympathizing friends, mysteriously gib- 
bering doctors, meddlesome nurses, and whisper- 
ing watchers, add their mite of mighty influence 
to the wrong side, and all because somebody is 
sick and needs rest. And the whole mischief is 
traceable to a false dogma in medical science in 
relation to the nature of disease. The authors 
teach that disease is an entity, a thing which 
travels about, pervades the air, penetrates our 
dwellings, and finally attacks us; and this absurd 
phantusm is easily transmogrified by the ignorant 
and unthinking multitude (unthinking on this 
subject, we mean) into something analogous to a 
witch, a ghost, a goblin, spook, fiend, or demon, 
which nothing but the doctor’s poisons, dealt out 
by the doctor’s own hand or pen, can assuage, 
pacify, eradicate, exorcise, kill, or cure, The 
charms, incantations, and amulets of the ancients 
were not more silly, and the necromancy and 
pow-wows of the Indian tribes of the present 
day are not more ridiculous (and they are predi- 
cated on precisely the same false notions of the 
nature of disease) than are the dosing, and drug- 
ging, and slopping, and stuffing, and watching, 
and fretting of the regular physicians of to-day, 
and the patrons and nurses of their school. Nine 
out of ten of all the maladies of all the people 
of the world would get well in a few hours, or 
days, if left to themselves, with no other appli- 
ances than such as instinct would suggest and 
common sense employ. Yet in nine cases out of 
the ten the doctor is called, and if he be a drugo- 
pathic doctor, one half his patients are in danger 
of a protracted illness, and one half of these are 
sure of a ruined constitution, not because of the 
disease, but be-consequence of the drugs When 
we visit a patient in the country, our greatest 
difficulty is to keep the friends quiet, when noth- 
ing but let-alone-ativeness is needed. All are 
willing to do something ; every one is anxious to 
lend a helping hand; and people generally es- 
timate a physician’s knowledge and skill by the 
extent or variety of his prescriptions. Few can 
understand the quietly-working, yet efficient re- 
medial resources of nature when undisturbed.” 


——1-- oo 
Siow may easily be purchased ; but happiness 
ig a home-made article. 
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On Psychologn. 


The soul, the mother of deep fears, of high hopes tnfinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, of sleepless tuner sight ; 
Lovely, but solemn it arose, 
Unfolding what no more might close.—Mrs. Hemans, 





A LUNATIC'S EXPERIENCE. 


RELATED BY HIMSELF. 


“Tue first symptom of insanity in my case was 
want of sleep. I was myself conscious of this 
need of natural slumber as well as my friends, 
and tried in vain to obtain it from narcotics. 
The very consciousness of the fact that I needed 
repose, and my efforts to obtain it, only aggrava- 
ted my excitement, and my brain grew every 
day more and more disturbed. 

INSANE IMAGININGS, 

“ At last I began to imagine that the final dis- 
solution of all things was coming on, thus trans- 
ferring the tumult in my own mind to external 
nature. I was removed from the place where I 
was then residing, to be conveyed home in a 
carriage, a distance of some thirty or forty miles. 
It was on the Sabbath, in the month of October, 
and one of the most lovely days of ‘ Indian 
summer.’ A golden haze overspread the earth, 
through which the blue peaks of the Catskills 
loomed softly on the southern horizon. Had 
I been well, I should have enjoyed the ride, 
for autumn is my favorite season of the year; 
and as it was, the exceeding loveliness of the 
season stole in upon my fevered brain with 
something of its old effect. I imagined that it 
was my last look upon that earth that had 
once contained for me so much gladness and 
beauty. The rustling of the dead and dying 
leaves, and the smoking light that lay over all 
the landscape, confirmed the impression : 


The sun's eye had a sickly glare, 
The earth with age was dim. 


The houses as we passed seemed empty and deso- 
late (which was, indeed, true, since the people 
were all gone to church); scarcely a living 
object met my eye, except a few people that 
were passing on foot or in carriages, and even 
they seemed more dead than alive; their faces 
wore a semi-inanimate, unearthly expression. As 
I gazed with weary, half-shut eye down the long 
valley, and across the brown woods that stretched 
away to the base of the distant mountains, there 
came into my mind, with sublime and soothing 
effect, and with all the force of reality, this fine 
sentence, which I believe to be found somewhere 
in Holy Writ: ‘And I saw all the kingdoms of 
the earth in a vision.’ The roads were smooth, 
the horses sped along briskly, and I believed 
this prophetic utterance was to be literally ac- 
complished in my own case, and that I was thus, 
amid the profound stillness of universal nature, 
to ride over the whole earth, now fading with its 
last autumn. During the ride I struggled once 
to escape from the man who held me by his side, 
and displaced a bandage on my arm, where I had 
recently been bled. The blood flowed again 
copiously before it could be bound up, and this, 
together with the fatigue of my efforts, so ex- 





hausted me, that when at evening we reached a 
small town on the banks of the river, my vital 
strength was nearly spent. I lay faint and weary, 
and gazed dimly upon the water while wuiting 
for the ferry-boat. The bells were ringing for 
the evening service, and the streets were filled 
with people flocking to church. The full moon 
was rising in mild splendor over the eastern 
hills beyond the river, and the evening wind was 
just curling the water into a ripple. I thought 
the river was no other than the Jordan of Death, 
across which I was about to pass into the happy 
country beyond, and that the whole world was 
following me to judgment. While crossing, I 
turned my eye up the stream, and as the soft light 
lay upon the water, and the white sails of the 
sloops dotted the long vista, a sense of unutter- 
able beauty filled my soul. When we were on 
the other side, and had nearly reached home, we 
passed through another village, where the bells 
were again ringing, and a stream of people 
passing along to church. I recognized every 
familiar object, but the same idea continued in 
my mind, and it seemed the bells were tolling 
and the nations coming up to judgment. After 
I reached home I must have slept for some time, 
for when I next woke to consciousness I can not 
precisely determine, but it seemed that the de- 
mons of madness were pursuing me again. I 
fied back into the scenes of the Jewish dispensa- 
tion for repose. I found myself transferred into 
the early history of the world. 


A VOYAGE WITH NOAH. 


“ About this time the fall rains set in, and I 
supposed myself in the ark, flying through the 
stormy waters. I was lying in an upper room in 
the house of my brother-in-law, and as I looked 
out at the dreary weather, everything conspired 
to favor this delusion. The window curtains 
were parted so that the space through which the 
light came in was in the form of a steep lattice- 
roof, such as I remember in the old pictures of 
the ark. 

THE SECRET OF NATURE. 


“ Here I obtained a short repose, but the pur- 
suing fiend found me again, and drove me abroad 
through boundless space. Then every muscle 
and nerve seemed wrought to the utmost tension, 
and I imagined that the world was again dis- 
solved into chaos, and that all living things had 
perished, but that I had found out the great 
secret of Nature, and through me the universe 
was to be reconstructed. I thonght that I was 
the living, intelligent principle of electricity, and 
that I had power to call into my own person all 
the electric fluid in the world ; and thus I was to 
give life again to my friends and others. My 
father had lately arrived, and he made a remark 
in my hearing which partially gave rise to this 
idea. 
telegraph ring as he passed along the road. I 
thought all the telegraph wires in the United 
States were employed in conducting the fluid into 
my body; and this gave me unnatural strength. 
I thought I was moving by some attraction 
toward the sun, and that there, in the opaque 
center of the great luminary, I should at last find 
an eternal rest, and rejoin my friends and kin- 


He said he heard the wires of the electric | 





dred. But these periods of intense excitement 
were followed by great nervous prostration, and 
then I would seem to lose again all my powers, 
the electric fluid was dispersed, the spirits of my 
friends were scattered again, and I seemed to be 
sinking through immeasurable depths of space, 
when I was just on the point of achieving im- 
mortal happiness. 
CHAOS IN THE BRAIN. 

“ Again, as I had almost gathered in the scat- 
tered spirits, and the new earth was about com- 
plete, a comet struck us, and we were dashed 
into numerous fragments, upon which we were 
hurled flaming through the universe. Then there 
was a great battle in the sky, among hostile 
powers ; some of my friends were upon separate 
fragments, and vast gulfs of fire yawned between 
us. I was left upon one small piece, with only 
two persons with me (these were two men who 
sat up with me through the night). A lurid light 
surrounded us, and these were enemies with 
whom my father, upon another fragment, and 
with a large squadron of my friends, was about 
to do battle for my recovery. I must have slept 
very little during this time, which was only a 


* week, though it seemed to me a century. 


“The familiar faces of my friends, as they 
came into the room, would seem for a time to 
partially restore me to reason, and bring me 
back to the earth again. Then I heard sounds of 
harmony, and a noise of chains, and the voices of 
men outside the house, and I imagined they were 
trying to bind me to the earth, and attaching all 
the oxen and horses in the world to draw me 
back when I was endeavoring to filyaway. Again, 
I would seem to rise in the air, and the house be- 
came a balloon, floating above the town in the 
gaze of assembled thousands. At last, failing to 
find rest for my soul, I fled still farther back into 
the past history of the world, for the purpose of 
reaching a period in the human race as remote as 
possible, or even anterior to the existence of 
men, so as to include all that had ever lived in 
the new creation, and thus reconcile all hostility 
among contending spirits. I befook myself to 
Grecian mythology, and became Apollo, or the 
sun himself, the source of all life. 

A MYTHOLOGICAL RIDE. 

“When I was removed from the house to be 
conveyed to the Asylum, I suspected there was 
some design upon me, and resisted ; but when I 
got into the carriage, and two of the gentlemen 
who accompanied me sat with me, while the third 
mounted the box and drove, I thought he was 
Phaéton, driving the horses of the sun, and that 
I ought to be doing it myself; and then the men 
by my side kept saying to me, ‘ Never mind, sit 
still; he don’t know the team, he don’t under- 
stand the horses.’ Whether anything of this 
kind was actually said I know not, bat it con- 
firmed my impression ; and though I felt person- 
ally secure from harm, I feared he would destroy 
himself, and produce universal ruin again, by 
driving my coursers. When we drove up to the 
Asylum, its imposing front made quite an im- 
pression upon me. I had some idea of the true 
character of the building, but the predominant 
fancy overruled it, and the building became the 
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temple of Apollo, into the possession of which I 
was about to enter, as my rightful residence. 
TAKING A TURN AMONG THE STARS. 

“Then followed a period of unconsciousness, 
broken here and there only by impressions vivid 
enough to be recalled to memory. Heathen 
mythology became mixed with modern astrono- 
my, and I was transferred from Apollo to Mars, 
and became the god of war. At this time I was 
very violent, and struggled fiercely with my at- 
tendants ; finally, getting no repose, and finding 
that I saw my friends no more, I despaired of 
getting back again, and thought myself a comet— 
the living, intelligent head of a comet—flying 
through space with inconceivable velocity, and 
passing far beyond the confines of the habitable 
universe, thus leaving my friends hopelessly be- 
hind me. I lost all sense of time and space. A 
whizzing and careering through trackless soli- 
tudes, a sense of rapid and lonely motion at an 
incalculable rate, and a sinking of the heart in 
utter despair, are all I can recollect. But at 
length I began to notice the succession of day 
and night, and observe things about me ; then, to 
be sensible of hunger and thirst and clothing. 
This checked my career, and I now believed my 
friends, with the other inhabitants of the earth, 
were in the planet Jupiter, and that a cable had 
been passed over to me, by which I was moored 
alongside, or rather held attached, though still at 
a great distance. Along this rope they passed 
me food and drink and clean clothes, and the 
spirits of my nearest friends came across, and 
entered the bodies of those whom I saw around 
me. One of the attendants I took to be my 
brother, though he resembled him but slightly ; 
another was an intimate friend, while another 
was my implacable enemy. 

LONGING TO GO UP, 

“I began gradually to realize my situation— 
to feel that I was confined within stone walls. I 
tried to escape from the window, and should 
have precipitated myself boldly from any height, 
for I had no doubt whatever that I should fly 
direct to Jupiter, could I get into free air. An 
ethereal lightness seemed to pervade my whole 
frame, and the great stone edifice itself appeared 
to be sustained in mid-air. It was a long time 
after I began to recover and walked out before 
the earth seemed firm and resisting under my 
feet. During the day I enjoyed myself tolerably 
well, while I was permitted to walk the ball ; and 
the sight of the sun, when he occasionally ap- 
peared during the cloudy days of mid-winter, 
rejoiced me greatly ; but at the approach of 
night I fancied that I was falling into the power 
of evil again, and the lighting of the gas was 
very obnoxious to me. I tried to blow out the 
light, and once pulled down one of the gaspipes, 
supposing that thereby I could hide the darkness 
and restore the dominion of the sun again. At 
last — . 
“ All these sharp fanciea by down-lapsing thought 

Streamed onwards, lost their edges aad did creep, 


Rolled on each other, rounded, smoothed, and brought 
Into the gulf. of sleep” 


VISITING JUPITER. 
“From the time I began to sleep soundly, my 


recovery was sure. But every night I visited 


| 
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spread before me. I could see the convexity of 
the planet rising slowly before me, but yet sway- 
ing to and fro as if in uncertain equilibrium ; and 
heaving and tossing like a balloon, or a ship at 
sea. From this delightful abode I was invariably 
driven by my pursuing demon, and brought back 
to my prison again, notwithstanding the super- 
human efforts of my friends to save me. About 
this time the news of the death of Daniel Webster 
and the result of the presidential election, in 
which I had been considerably interested, began 
to make some impression on me. 


COMING TO HIMSELF. 

“At length, one day I happened to see a new 
book by Ik. Marvel, and a January number of 
the Opal, and this established a correct idea of 
time. Then I inquired the day of the month, and 
began to keep that, as also the days of the week. 
Still there was a vast chasm behind me, and I 
thought I had been here millions of years. I was 
astonished to find, upon inquiry, that it had been 
but little more than two months. From this time 
forth I recovered rapidly. My delusive fancies 
broke up, and began to recede from my mind 
like the figures in a dissolving view. I adopted 
the State Lunatic Asylum as a fixed fact, and 
began to accommodate myself to my situation. 

“Such are some of the facts in my own expe- 
rience of insanity. It will be seen from this, that 
the first step toward recovery is to correct the 
perceptions, so as to make things seem what they 
are, or what they seem to rational people—in 
nautical phrase, to take an observation, ascertain 
bearings and distances, and write up the log. 
After once recovering the ideas of time and 
space, and firmly fixing them, consciousness will 
come back to its original seat, and adapt itself 
again to realities. Thus the great material uni- 
verse will finally swing round again to the senses, 
and the old order become re-established. Some- 
times a sudden surprise, such as the appearance 
of a long-abzent friend, the news of the death of 
a beloved one, or some other remarkable occur- 
rence, will accomplish this at once, and restore 
reason instantaneously. In such cases there seems 
to be a powerful reaction, as if the mind were 
jerked back into its socket, like a dislocated 
shoulder-blade. I have no doubt the sudden 
appearance of valued friends, a few weeks after I 
was brought here, would have had this effect 
upon me. 

“ When public benevolence reaches such a 
height, or the means of patients are so ample, as 
to induce the medical faculty to investigate the 
subject more thoroughly, so that scientific prin- 
ciples can be more generally carried into effect 
in the treatment of insanity, much greater success 
may be looked for, and, doubtless, many cases 
now regarded hopeless would be found not in- 
curable.” 

——_ 

Like pecets Lixke.—If you love others, they 
will love you. If you speak kindly of them, they 
will speak kindly of you. Love is repaid with 
love, and hatred with hatred. Would you hear 
a sweet and pleasant echo, speak sweetly and 
pleasantly yourself. 

Tae superfluous blossoms on a fruit tree are 
meant to symbolize the large way in which God 





Jupiter, and had entrancing visions of loveliness | loves to do pleasant things. 
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BODY-LIFE AND SOUL-LIFB, 

In the January number of the Parevo.oaicaL 
Journal I noticed, in the column devoted to cor- 
respondents, the following question and answer : 

“In a case of what is called mental weakness, is it the 
material organs, or the primary mental faculties of the 
mind, that are or become weak ?” 

“ Ans, Mental weakness, as we in this life recognize it, 
is mainly, if not solely, caused by the original or acquired 
defective condition of the material instruments.” 

Now, I should like to ask a question in the same 
spirit in which the first question and answer were 
submitted. 

A prominent idea in your system is, that the 
brain is merely the means of communication 
between the soul and the external world. It is 
plain that, if you adhere to the belief of a soul, 
you must hold the foregoing idea ; for if the brain 
is not merely an organ, it is the mind itself. If 
you say that the brain is merely the means of 
communication, then it follows that the conduct 
of the brain and the soul must correspond. If 
you say that the brain is an instrument, and it, 
for that reason, may affect the conduct by retard- 
ing or preventing the proper action of the soul— 
as for example, if a knife is dull, the operator can 
not cut so well; or if a fiddle is coarsely made, 
the musician can not draw forth such sweet 
sounds—I answer that the knife is necessary to 
the cutting and the violin to the music, that is, 
neither of these effects could be produced without 
them. Now, if you make the brain necessary to 
thought, you destroy our hope of future existence ; 
because, when we die and the brain decomposes, 
the soul, being deprived of its indispensable as- 
sistance, can not think, and is therefore equal to 
nothing. 

Can, or does the soul think independently of 
brain? or, in other words, is the brain not indis- 
pensable to thought? If you answer it does, then, 
I ask, how can mental weakness be consequent 
on malformed brains? And is it not absurd to 
say, that a person can not think if he have not a 
certain portion of brain? -It would appear from 
the above, that we must either give up our cher- 
ished belief in a soul, or your cherished science 
of Phrenology, neither of which would be agree- 
able. Please help us in our quandary. The fol- 
lowing, then, is the question which I would like 
you to answer in such a manner as to turn aside 
the arguments adduced: Can the soul think inde- 
pendently of the brain? J. MoM. 


Ans. It is perhaps difficult to discuss satis- 
factorily soul-life per se, while we are, as at 
present, endowed with bodily or earth-life. There 
is a difference in men as to their facility in ap- 
preciating what we call the higher life. Some 
men have a bountiful supply of bodily life, the 
laws of which they seem to appreciate readily ; 
but when the consideration of a life beyond this 
is broached, they seem to be utterly oblivious to 
such considerations. Other persons, and they are 
generally those who have not a superabundance 
of the physical, but an exalted and refined nervous 
development, seem to stand in this life as a statue 
does upon the coarse pedestal. Their souls seem 
blossoming, as it were, through the roof of the 
green-house in which their roots are planted, and 
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take hold more on the celestial than on the ter- 
restrial. 

Some there are who are literalists ; their minds 
are made up on a mathematical basis. Mathe- 
matical demonstration and tangible truth seem to 
be the basis of their thonght-power. Others, 
again, have more of the esthetical, the imaginative, 
the poetical, and they scorn accuracies of state- 
ment and demands for demonstration. Mathe- 
matics and exact logic are not adapted to their 
tone of mind. Snch persons are never so happy 
as when on the wing in the realm of the ethereal 
and spiritual. They seem to carry the body only, 
as a plant tolerates the soil in the pot where it 
grows, and seem to lift themselves out of it as 
much as possible. These last readily accept all 
that may be predicated of the possibilities of 
spiritual existence beyond the body, beyond this 
life. The others, the mathematical, must need 
attribute even to God. a plan for the government 
of the universe, just as an engineer must have a 
previous plan and diagram for what he builds. 
This class find it hard to appreciate the possibili- 
ties of soul existence. They think it is necessary 
for the body, in some corporeal way, to exist after 
death. The poetical think that man shall have a 
spiritual body, but it is really, in their estimation, 
so attenuated that the idea of body is almost ob- 
literated. Now we do not wish to classify our 
correspondent by these remarks, but make them 
merely to show that there are endless diversities 
of mental habit and constitutional tendency, and 
that sometimes no two contiguous men will be 
found so nearly alike ia mental and physical con- 
stitution and in spiritual culture aa to be able to 
“see eye to eye’’ in this great matter. 

We may not make it clear, as who can, in 
words, express his spiritual conceptions? but we 
believe that the soul may have a conscious exist- 
ence independently of physical structure, when 
that physical structure shall have been perma- 
nently laid aside. But while the soul, by divine 
ordinance, is coupled with the body, we think 
that a certain condition of that body is necessary 
to the conscious manifestation of soul-power. 
We need not cite the instances of intoxication, of 
persons who are drugged, of the effect of blows 
upon the head, or of general fever throughout the 
system. Everybody knows that persons are some- 
times in conditions that suppress their conscious- 
ness. Persons lose five minutes by fainting ; and 
in sleep, that which is profound, they are uncon- 
scious. Disturbed sleep, that in which dreams 
occur, evinces semi-consciousness. Some think 
that when we sleep, the soul has its own separate 
existence and consciousness, and that the individ- 
ual consciousness which depends upon the body, 
so far as earth-life is concerned, is suspended. 
Certain it is, that while we live on the earth as 
physical beings, there must be a just relation 
between the spirit and the body to have a con- 
sciousness adapted to earthly existence. Let us 
illustrate: Seeds and roots require darkness in 
order to grow normally. Light in general is 
detrimental if not destructive to their sprouting 
and growth. But when they are fairly sprouted, 
when there is a root thrown down into the soil, 
then a stem seeks the light. And after it has 
broken the soil, the more light the plant has, the 
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better it will thrive. Let us suppose the bulb or 
seed cast into the ground represents the soul- 
principle united to bodily conditions in the present 
life. Let us suppose, further, that the pushing of 
the plant out of the soil is like the soul being 
translated from this life to the spirit-world ; then 
the more heavenly light it has the better. Asa 
plant will not thrive in the dark after it has burst 
the soil or is born into the celestial, as the full 
blaze of the sun prevents germination and growth 
up to a certain point, so the sun’s rays are neces- 
sary to healthy growth after the plant breaks the 
soil. 

May we not say, then, that while the soul and 
body are united on the earth, it is their sprouting 
season, their germinating time, and that the life 
of the soul shall be so far changed hereafter as to 
have consciousness. power of happiness, and ex- 
pansion in the celestial after it bas laid off the 
terrestrial ? . 

We know the plant is still related to the root, 
but since sunshine prevents germination, the lack 
of sunshine after germination destroys the further 
development of the plant. No apple would ever 
ripen in the dark. No cluster would ever redden 
and become fit for the vintner without the light; 
and the life of the soul above the terrestrial], when 
we shall have put off this mortal body and put on 
immortality, will have a life bearing some relation 
to this, yet superior to it, with a consciousness 
peculiar to itself of which, at present, we can form 
but an inadequate idea. Now “we know in part, 
and we prophesy in part, but when that which is 
perfect is come, that which is in part shall be 
done away.” 


On Ethnology. 


True Christianity will gain by every step which fs made in the 
kuowledge of man.—Spurzheim. 











NATURE IN HISTORY. 


Proressor Joun W. Drarer has been lecturing 
in this city on “The Historical Influence of 
Natural Causes.” The first lecture was on “ The 
Influence of Climate,” and the following is an ab- 
stract of it. The leading ideas are not new, and 
similar statements have been advanced in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL at various times within 
the last two years, and especially in our number 
for March, 1863, p. 59, but their value does not de- 
pend upon their novelty, and they will bear repe- 
tition. Perhaps the learned Professor has been 
reading the JournaL. But no matter. Truth is 
truth wherever found. 

CLIMATE AND VEGETATION. 

The lecturer introduced his subject by a com- 
prehensive review of the steady advancement of 
civilization. He said that everything is influenced 
by physical agents, and the progress of humanity 
is guided by immutable laws. The laws of na- 
ture, acting under physical influence, hold a dom- 
inating control over all living things. Hum- 
boldt’s essay on plants first drew the attention of 
the world to the influence of climate over vege- 
tables. The climate regulates the nature of the 
plants and trees, and if anything should occur 
to change the climate of the zones, the vegetable 
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life would likewise change. The influence of 
changes of temperature is seen when we examine 
plants of the same species in different climates. 
Instead of offering any resistance to change, the 
vegetable creation hopelessly yields. 

CLIMATE AND COLOR. 

The lecturer said the color and form of man 
oscillates between two extremes, the effect of 
climate. The one extreme is dark. the other fair, 
with intermediate grades. The form of the skull 
also changes. No race will bold its own and ex- 
perience changes of climate, but will descend or 
advance. That climate does change men is seen 
in the Jews, who come of a common stock. In 
northern Europe they are fair, with blue eyes, 
while in Palestine they are tawny, and in Malacca 
almost black. 

CLIMATE AND THE SKULL. 

As plants may be modified by heat, so may 
men. Difference of locality varies the form and 
skull. The skull, the speaker said, is modeled 
by the brain, and not the brain by the skull. 
There is a kind of skull, with sloping forehead 
and open mouth, that is repulsive. The more in- 
tellectual cast has a vertical forehead, and ex- 
pausive brow, with a face capable of expressing 
divine emotions. A life of hardship tends to 
the lower, while a life of leisure tends to the 
higher development. The climate a man lives in 
will be embodied in the brain, and therefore in 
the soul. 

DUALITY OF THE BRAIN. 

The lecturer exhibited a plaster cast of the 
skull. He said there were two perfect brains, 
which do not double the tendency of our percep- 
tions, but render them more precise. He argued 
that a person could preserve two trains of thought; 
that the merchant could comprehend his discourse 
with one brain, and be thinking of his business 
with the other. In public speaking, one brain forms 
the thread of the discourse, and the other carries 
it into effect. If the former halts in its duty, the 
speaker loses his presence of mind. A skillful 
performer on the piano must use both hands 
equally well; in like manner, the successful 
speaker must use both brains. An intolerable 
heat, misery, want, or a depressed state of mind 
render it almost impossible to secure simultane- 
ous action. They must be mentally symmetrical ; 
if one is overpowered by its fellow, want of ac- 
tion follows. The lecturer said that insanity 
might possibly be produced by one hemisphere 
overpowering the other, and that which appeared 
to be insanity might be two distinct trains of 
thought, each sane in itself. The insubordination 
of one hemisphere’ may be overcome by educa- 
tion. The mind is trained to think of one thing 
at a time, arriving at conclusions with precision. 
Education, however, can not make intellectual 
equality ; the mind will come up to its capacity 
and stop. The lower strata have a different di- 
rection of thought from the higher. The brain is 
the organ through which the mind works, and we 
can never demonstrate its innate excellency. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

The lecturer said that the climate which pro- 
duces cotton and other luxuriant plants, causes a 
mental sameness in men, both in thinking and 
acting. Inthe more northern States, from the At- 
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lantic to the Pacific, the people are not so homo- 
geneous, owing to the different strands of tem- 
perature. If we will look with prophetic eye to 
the time when the land shall be thickly peopled 
to the Pacific Ocean by busy hordes, how many 
would be the vicissitudes through which life is 
maiotained! how many would be the different 
grades of men! Science has demonstrated thet, 
physically, man possesses no innate resistance to 
change. As soon as he changes his climate, that 
moment his structure begins to change. It may 
be generations, but in time his countenance and 
brain wiil tell what has been going on. To bis 
innate sympathies and antipathies, thus engen- 
dered, demagogues will ever appeal. 
THE UNION. 

The speaker referred to the present struggle, as 
illustrating the variations of purpose produced 
by climate. He claimed that the attempt to dis- 
sever and disrupt the Government shows how 
true those principles are. He who looks upon 
those facts will have charity for his political ene- 
mies. He will distinguish the instrument from 
the cause, and when his enemy is overpowered 
he will forgive. In conclusion, the speaker said 
that we spoke one language from ocean to ocean, 
and our bond of union was a bond of strength 
that goes far to compensate for the diversities of 
climate. Groups that are far apart may be in 
communion by a common tongue. The climate 
and the men are diverse, and to unite them under 
one nation becomes more difficult. Still, there is 
but one resolve—that one government shall rule 
on this continent. Though the task is formidable, 
fortunately it is not insuperable. 

ep em 


CIVILIZATION IN THE CELEBES. 





A REMARKABLE instance of change from barbar- 
ism to civilization is shown in the case of the in- 
habitants of northern Celebes. These people 
often approach to the fair complexion of the Eu- 
ropean, while they retain the straight black hair 
and general physiognomy of the Malay races. 
In character they are gentle and submissive, in- 
dustrious, and easily educated. Up to a very re- 
cent period they were complete savages, and 
were almost always at war with each other. 
They built their huts upon lofty posts to guard 
against attacks, and decorated them with the 
heads of their slain enemies. Their clothing was 
strips of bark, and their religion was a degrading 
demon-worship. From this state of barbarism 
they have been raised to comparative civilization 
in a short time by the Dutch Government. The 
country is now becoming a garden worthy of its 
sweet native name, “ Minabassa.” The villages 
are almost all like model villages, and the cot- 
tages like those one sees upon the stage. The 
streets are bordered with trimmed turf, and 
fenced with hedges of roses in perpetual bloom. 
Near every village are the most beautifully culti- 
vated and productive coffee plantations, while 
rice-fields, and fruit, and vegetable grounds sup- 
ply abundance of food to the inhabitants. In 
every village there is a school-house, and in the 
larger ones a church also. The people are all 
neatly dressed, and the native chiefs and school- 
masters would pass muster among respectable 








people in England. On arriving at one of these 
chiefs’ houses, in a principal village, the writer 
was received by a gentleman in a suit of black ; 
boys nicely dressed, and with smooth-combed 
hair, brought water and napkins for him to wash, 
and he was furnished with a dinner comprising 
every European comfort, finger-glasses, clean nap- 
kins, claret and beer, along with a variety of 
well-cooked native dishes. The house was hand- 
some and lofty, the chairs and tables were of fine 
native woods, and though made by self-taught na- 
tives, were of superior workmanship to any but 
the very best we get at home; and as he sat in 
the verandah taking coffee, his eye was gratified 
by the sight of beautiful flowers, which, in this 
delightful climate, are perpetually renewed. This 
great change is the result of the introduction of 
the coffee-plant, under government superintend- 
ence, and of the labors of Dutch Protestant mis- 


sionaries. 
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Mixtne tHe Races.—The Florence correspon- 
dent of the Tribune says : “ We Europeans do not 
understand that antipathy which American affec- 
tation pretends to feel against the colored race. 
Alexander Dumas, the quadroon, was the guest 
of princes in Europe; his father, the mulatto, 
was a renowned general in Napoleon’s time ; bis 
son, an octoroon, has just married the widow 
Princess Narishkin. Count Pushkin, the great 
Russian poet, too, was a quadroon ; so was Baron 
Feuchtcrsleben, Under-Secretary of Public In- 
struction in Austria; and if we go back to older 
times, the first Duke of Tuscany, Alessandro Me- 
dici, who reigned from 1500 to 1537, was a mulat- 
to; and the Emperor Charles V. had so little an- 
tipatby against negro descent that he gave bis 
daughter Margaret in marriage to the mulatto 
Duke. His portrait, with woolly hair and thick 
lips, is still seen in the public gallery of Florence 
among the Dukes of Tuscany; and it gives one 
always a peculiar pleasure to show his dark face 
to the Americans, who speak with horror about 
miscegenation. Had Messrs. Mackay and Sala 
studied the question in Europe before they went 
to the United States, they would not have made 
themselves so ridiculous in their correspond- 
ence.” 

{There will be no more nor as much “ mixing,” 
when the negro shall be free than now whena 
slave, and entirely subject to the will of bis 
owner. The “ prejudice” exhibited by the few is 
ouly low selfishness on the part of the ignorant or 
the proud, and should not be noticed by gentle- 
men or Christians. } 
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How Races Die Ovt.—The method in which 
lower races fuse into or escape from the higher 
is a mystery in its causes, but well understood in 
its result. The lower race loses its productive- 
ness, and some dozens of extinct tribes, like the 
extinct generations of animals, attest this. The 
red Indians of America, the native race of Peru, 
and the aborigines of Australia are living exam- 
ples of this rule. In fourteen years in Tasmania, 
a living traveler says, the aboriginal inhabitants, 
although numbering upward of « thousand, did 
not give birth to more than fourteen children. 
We may rest assured that at this rate any class of 
beings will soon exhaust itself. 





Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happiest of their kind— 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. —Thomaon. 








LET GIRLS BE GIRLS. 


THERE are a great many people who, in some 
way or other, are always regretting and com- 
plaining that girls are not premature old women. 
They would have them full of wisdom and ex- 
perience as Solomon or Prince Metternich; they 
would have them drilled into the hardest work of 
the house and farm, until they have lost life and 
vivacity, and are unfit for anything but the com- 
monest routine of domestic life. In the first 
morning sunlight of existence the gravity of gray 
hairs is expected, and the silent profundity of an 
old big-eyed owl. They must have the power of 
reflection that belongs to an antiquated cow, and 
the faculty of doing twenty things at once, known 
only to the mother of fourteen children. They 
must have an ardent admiration for science and 
philosophy ; they must like drab high-necked 
dresses, and wear their hair combed straight be- 
hind without ornament. They must like calf-skin 
shoes and dyed stockings, and glory in hard, 
brown hands and a sun-burnt complexion. They 
must look with uncompromising hostility on all 
nice young men, and never flirt the least bit in 
the world. They must read Locke, Bacon, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and stady the peculiarities of 
spiders and beetles for recreation until they look 
themselves like the fossil remains of the British 
Museum. 

It is no use—girls will be girls as long as the 
world lasts ; they will commit a thousand follies; 
they will get up undying friendships, which will 
last sometimes a day, sometimes a week, some- 
times a month, sometimes a year. They will have 
several attacks of the affections, just as children 
have the whooping cough and measles, during 
which time they imagine they shall never survive, 
and they shall die. But they don’t; they live to 
become quiet, industrious, sensible wives and 
mothers—-generally a great deal too good for the 
individuals who own them. Thank goodness, 


| they will always wear pretty dresses whenever 


they can get them; it is natural, and just as 
proper as for the flowers to take different hues. 
Those croakers who want young girls to dress in 
brown and drab would extinguish the sunlight, 
would have the sky always a dull lead color, 
would burn up the fresh green grass, would 


| wither the leaves on the trees, and extinguish the 





brilliant tints of the flowers. 

It is a woman’s duty to be as attractive as 
possible; and gentleness, delicacy, and the 
absence of whatever is coarse or revolting, 
forms one of her chief attractions to man. Are 
not the ideals of man soft-handed, white-robed 
angels? It is only some time after they are 
married that they associate them with shilling 
calico and peeling potatoes. Then let the girls 
enjoy their illusions aud delusions as long as they 
can. They will wake soon enough to life and its 
realities. Let them flit and flutter out their brief 
hour of butterfly existence, which has its own 
charm and even use, both in contemplation and 
in retrospect. Time will discover to them what 
it expects of them. 
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A Lirrtz Lesson ror We.I-pIsposeD WIVES.— 
“ Why is it,” asked a lady, “that so many men 
are anxious to get rid of their wives?” “ Be- 
cause,” was the reply, “so few women exert 
themselves after marriage to make their presence 
indispensable to the happiness of their hus- 
bands.” When husband and wife have become 
thoroughly accustomed to each other—when all 
the little battery of charms which both played off 
so skillfully before the wedding-day had been 
exhausted—too many seem to think that nothing 
remains but the clanking of the legal chains 
which bind them to each other. The wife seeks 
to develop in her affections no new attraction for 
her husband ; and the latter perceiving the lapsus, 
begins to brood over an uncongeniality which 
does not exist, and to magnify the ills that do 
exist into unsurpassable obstacles in the way of 
his earthly felicity. This is the true secret. The 
woman who charmed before marriage can charm 
afterward, if she will, though not of course by 
the same means. There are a thousand ways, if 
she will only study them out, in which she can 
make home so attractive that her husband will 
unconsciously dislike to absent himself from it, 
and so she can readily make herself the particu- 
lar deity of the domestic paradise. This done, 
she may quietly laugh at all attempts to alienate 
her husband’s inclinations; and with these in- 
clinations will always go, in such cases, his active 
judgment. 

a 

Women tv Paracuay.—The author of “Sketches 
in Paraguay” gives us this fragrant morsel: “ Ev- 
erybody smokes in Paraguay, and every female 
above thirteen years of age chews. I am wrong. 
They do not chew, but put tobacco in their 
mouths, keep it there constantly, except when 
eating, and instead of chewing, roll it about with 
their tongue and suck it. Only imagine yourself 
about to salute the rich red lips of a magnificent 
little Hebe, arrayed in satin and flashing with 
diamonds; she puts yon back with one delicate 
hand, while with the fair, taper fingers of the 
other she draws forth from her mouth a brownish 
black roll of tobacco, quite two inches long, 
looking like a monstrous grub, and depositing 
the savory morsel on the rim of your sombrero, 
puts up her face, and is ready for a salute. I 
have sometimes seen an over-delicate foreigner 
turn with a shudder of loathing under such cir- 
cumstances, and get the epithet of el savaco (the 
savage) applied to him by the offended beauty 
for this sensitive squeamishbness. However, one 
soon gets used to this in Paraguay, where you 
are, perforce of custom, obliged to kiss every 
lady you are introduced to; and one half you 
meet are really tempting enough to render you 
reckless of consequences, and you would sip the 
dew of the proffered lips in the face of a tobacco 
battery, even the double-distilled ‘honey-dew’ of 
old Virginia.” 
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Wives, Atrexp To Ta1s.—Never let your hus- 
band have cause to complain that you are more 
agreeable abroad than at home. Many an un- 
happy marriage has been occasioned by neglect 
in these particulars. Nothing can be more sense- 
less than the conduct of a young woman who 





seeks to be admired in general society for her 
politeness and engaging manner, or skill in mu- 
sic, when, at the same time, she makes no effort 
to render her home, whether a palace or cottage, 
the very center of her being, the nucleus around 
which her affections should revolve. 
ao me 


BGO AND ECHO. 
A PHANTASY. 


BY JOHN G. SAXE. 


I asxep of Echo, ’tother day, 

(Whose words are few and often funny) 
What, to a novice she could say 

Of courtship, love, and matrimony? 

Quoth Echo, plainly, “ Jfatter-o Money !” 
Whom should I marry ?—should it be 

A dashing damsel, gay and pert— 
A pattern of inconstancy ; 

Or selfish mercenary flirt? 

Quoth Echo, sharply, “’Nary flirt !” 
What if—aweary of the strife 

That long has lured the dear deceiver— 
She promised to amend her life, 

And sin no more; can I believe her? 

Quoth Echo, with decision, “ Leave her /” 
But if some maiden with a heart, 

On me should venture to bestow it, 
Pray, should I act the wiser part 

To take the treasure, or forego it? 

Quoth Echo, very promptly, “ Go it /” 
But what if, seemingly afraid 

To bind her fate in Hy men’s fetter, 
She vow she means to die a maid, 

In answer to my loving letter ? 

Quoth Echo, rather coolly, “ Let her /” 
What if, in spite of her disdain, 

I find my heart entwined about 
With Cupid’s dear delicious chain, 

8o closely that I can’t get out, 

Quoth Echo, laughingly, “ Get out /” 
But if some maid with beauty blest, 

As pure and fair as Heaven can make her, 
Will share my labor and my rest, 

Till envious Death shall overtake her? 

Quoth Echo, sotto voce, “ Take her /” 
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“ Marryine For Snow.”—Will you allow a lady 
reader, and a stranger, Mr. Editor, to say a few 
words to her sisters contemplating marriage ? 
What I wish to say is this—Never marry a man 
that has no home to take you to. I have been 
married for eight years, but have never known 
what it is to have a home during that time. My 
husband has been in the service of the United 
States for three years, leaving me with two young 
children, but without a home, so that for three 

ears I have had neither home nor husband. I 

ope a law may be made probibiting a man from 
marrying until he has a home provided for his 
wife. If you marry a man who can not give you 
a home, and he leaves you with young children, 
to go into the service, you are worse off than be- 
fore marriage—you could get along better with- 
out the man. M. A. H. 

[Of two evils, choose the least.” In such 
cases each must choose for herself. Without 
knowing the minds of the ladies generally, we 
are of the opinion that the majority would take 
a husband, home ornohome. But we agree with 
M. A. H., that the would-be husband should first 
provide a home for his to-be wife. It is an old 
saying, that one should get a cage before catch- 
ing a bird. ; though we believe birds take their 
mates before they build their nests, and then, 
together, they make their home.] 





Love not Reciprocatep.—A young lady, light 
brown hair, blue eyes, fair complexion, possessed 
of a kind, generous, and affectionate disposition, 
yet firm in all things requiring a moderate de- 
gree of firmness, has for nearly three years loved 
a young man who cares nothing for her what- 


ever, There is no particular quality that she 
admires in him—she loves him for himself alone. 
He has a great many faults, yet, with all his 
faults, she loves him. A young man about twen- 
ty-seven years old, doing a good business, and 
the direct opposite of the other in every respect, 
loves this young lady, while she cares nothing 
whatever for him. Will you kindly grant me an 
explanation, and suggest a remedy whereby 
matters can be arranged more satisfactorily to 
both parties? INQUIRER. 


[This case is by no means singular or unusual. 
It is a common remark, that literary or educated 
men frequently make the most unwise choice in 
selecting companions for life. We are inclined 
to think that errors quite as great are committed 
by persons in every calling. With most men 
there is at first simply a fancy, founded on a 
pretty curl, a dimpled chin or cheek, or some 
other trifling point, without the least knowledge 
of real character. So it is with young ladies. 
She discovers a single trait or quality which she 
admires, and basing her hopes of happiness for 
life on that, ventures to promise all that the law 
or the marriage ceremony requires. It is said, 
when incongruities come together as man and 
wife, that “there is no accounting for tastes.” 
The fact is, there is little or no judgment about 
it. It was simply a matter of fancy, or of im- 
pulse, without even ordinary common sense. We 
can offer no other panacea than that afforded by 
science, knowledge, and revelation.) 
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Vast Weacta or Crasvs.—In our jottings of 
millionaires, a late writer says, these pages would 
be incomplete without some data concerning 
him whose name has for centuries and genera- 
tions—fresh down to the present day—furnished 
the standard representative of vast wealth. Cro- 
sus flourished about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury, B. c. The prodigious wealth which he had 
inherited had been increased by the tribute of 
conquered nations, by the confiscation of great 
estates, and by the golden sands of Pactolus. 
Perhaps some idea of the extent of his wealth 
may be formed from the rich votive offerings 
which he is known to have deposited in the 
temples of the gods. Herodotus himself saw the 
ingots of solid gold, six palms long, three broad, 
and one deep, which to the number of one bun- 
dred and seventeen, were laid up in the treasury 
at Delpbi. He also saw in various parts of Greece 
the following offerings, all in gold, which had 
been deposited in the temples by the same opu- 
lent man: a figure of a lion, probably of the 
natural size; a wine bowl of about the same 
weight as the lion; a lustral vase; a statue of a 
female, said to be Croesus’s baking woman, four 
and one half feet high; a shield and a spear; a 
tripod ; some figures of cows; and a number of 
pillars ; a second shield in a different place from 
the first, and of greater size. 
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On parent's knees, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st, while all around thee smiled. 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 
Calm may’st thou smile, when all around thee 





weep. From the Persian. 
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Fie. 1.—Draeram. 


“Signs of Character.” 


Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.--Spenerr. 


PHYSIOGNOMY. 
OUR NEW DICTIONARY 
OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


AVARICE—Lat. Avaritia, from avere, to coret.—An 
excessive or inordinate desire of gain; greediness after 
wealth, covetousness ; cupidity.— Wedster. 


Avarice is the result of large and active Ac- 


quisitiveness, Cautiousnees, and Secretiveness, 





associated with moderate Benevolence and Con- | 


sc:ientiousness. (See Acquisitiveness. ) 
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Fie. 2.—Locatiun or BENEVOLENCE. 
BEAUTY—Fr. Beauté.—An assemblage of graces or 
properties which pleases the sight or any of the other 





senses or the mind ; the qualities of an object which delight | 


the esthetic faculty.— Webster. 

According to Lavater, personal beauty is that 
combination of physical traits which truly repre- 
sents internal beauty or goodness ; and the learned 

. 





Fie. 8. 


Dr. Pritchard says, “The idea of beauty is syn- 
onymous with health and a perfect organization.” 
The principle which underlies both these defini- 
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tions is the same, and is no doubt well founded. 
Beauty, whether in plants and animals or in men 
and women, is the grand external sign of good- 
ness of constitution and integrity of function. A 
lack of beauty in any member or system of the 
body indicates a lack of goodness or health in 
that member or system. A deformity of limba, 
for instance, shows clearly enough a want of 
goodness in the locomotive system ; a bad com- 
plexion not less surely indicates something wrong 
in the vital system; and a malformation of the 
brain, made manifest by the shape of the cranium, 
is a sure sign of want of balance or symmetry in 
the mental system. Perfect beauty indicates ab- 
solute health and a harmonious action of all the 
bodily functions ; complete intellectual balance ; 
and, restraining, guiding, and elevating all, a full 
and orderly development of the moral sentiments, 
sanctified by grace from on high. (See “ Hints 





Fie. 5.—Buwi-Dos. Fie. 6.—Honsz. 


Toward Physical Perfection ; or, the Philosophy 
of Human Beauty” [$1 50], and our new “ Physi- 


ognomy” [$4], for full and thorough expositions 
of this subject.) 


BENEVOLENCE (19).—Lat. Benevolentia.—The 
disposition to do - 

good; good-will; 
kindness; charita- 
bleness; love of 
mankind, accom- 
panied with a de- 
sire to promote their 
happiness. — Wed- 


Benevolence is an 
innate and particu- 
lar faculty, and by 
no means the result 
of external circum- 
stances, as some 
have supposed ; still 
less of the deficien- 
cy of courage ; since 
it is certain that 
many quarrelsome 
persons are good- 
hearted, and timid and cowardly individuals often mis- 





Fie. 7.—Berrvol ence. 


chievous and cruel.—Spursheim. 
This faculty produces desire of the happiness of others 
and delight in the diffusion of enjoyment. It disposes to 


active goodness, and, in cases of distress, to compassion.— 
Combe. 

Location.—The organ of Benevolence is situ- 
ated in the middle of the fore part of the top-head. 
Its location is marked with its proper number (19) 
in our diagram (fig. 1). On the skull, its place is 
just forward of the fontanel, or what is com- 
monly called the opening of the head,* as shown 
ate, fig. 2. When large, it gives great elevation 








* The fontanel is at the meeting of the coronal and 
sagittal sutures. In the young child it is cartilaginous; 
but from the time of birth it begins to contract, and is 
generally completely ossified and closed between the 
second and third years. (See “ Oranium.”) 
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to the fore part of the top-head, as represented in 
fig.3. Fig. 4 shows it small. 
This organ is found in the lower animals, and 





Fie. 8.—Evstaone. 


when well developed they are good-natured and 
mild-tempered, like the Newfoundland dog, for 
instance ; but if you observe a hollow just above 
the eyes in the head of a specimen of the canine 
genus (as in fig. 5), you may well “ beware of the 
dog.” Horses that are in the habit of kicking and 
biting will always be found hollow and narrow at 
the same point, as in fig. 6. 

PuysioGnomicar, Sign.—The action of the mus- 
cular fibers, which, passing down from the middle 
of the forehead over the phrenological organ of 
the faculty, are inserted near the root of the nose, 


elevates the inner extremities of the brows, caus- 


ing, when strong, short horizontal wrinkles in the 
center of the forehead, and indicates active 
Benevolence — kindness translated into deeds, 
Persons with this sign well developed, as in fig. 
7, are not merely sympathetic, but are ready to 
take hold and help those who are in need of as- 
Men have much more of this working 


| Benevolence than women, and it is proper they 





should have, as their power to help is greater ; 
but women are more sympathetic and more 
readily touched by pity. 

It should be observed, also, that the activity of 
this faculty relaxes the features and gives an 
open, genial, benignant, and pleasing expression 
to the whole countenance. See the contrast, in 
this respect, between the liberal man and the 
miser in our February number (p. 45). 

Fonction.—St. Paul gives a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the genuine character of this sentiment in 





Fie. 9.—Mas. Gorraizp. 


his account of Christian charity: “Charity,” he 
says, “suffereth long and is kind ; charity envieth 
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not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up,” etc. Christ also illustrates it in the parable 
of the good Samaritan. 





Fie. 10 —Howarp. 


“ This faculty,” Mr. Combe says, “is a source 
of great happiness to the possessor. It communi- 
cates a lively, amiable, delightful tinge to the 
impressions received by the mind from without. 
It produces liberality of sentiment toward all 
mankind, a disposition to love them, and to dwell 
on their virtues rather than their vices. A person 
in whom this feeling is strong, rarely complains 
of the ingratitude or heartlessness of others. His 
goodness provides its own reward. The organ 
appears very large in the mask of Henri Quatre. 
When some one spoke to him of an officer of the 
League, by whom he was not loved, he replied, 
‘ Je veux lui faire tant de bien, que je le forcerai de 
m’aimer ma/gré lui.’ A person thus endowed is 
so conscious of wishing well to others, that he 
hardly doubts of their good-will toward himself. 
Adhesiveness attaches us to friends and to coun- 
trymen ; but Benevolence brings the whole 
human race within the circle of our affections. 
Fenelen exhibited a beautiful manifestation of it 
when he said, ‘I am a true Frenchman, and love 
my country; but I love mankind better than my 
country.’” 

Perversion.—This sentiment, beautiful as it is 
in its proper action, is, like all others, liable to 
perversion and abuse. It requires to be directed 
by Conscientiousness and intellect and restrained 
by Firmness and Cautiousness, otherwise it pro- 





Fie. 11.—Cuvise. 


Some men, for instance, give with 





Me 


deprives them of the means to exercise their 
Benevolence in that way, also fails to effect the 
degree of good that the same means judiciously 
applied might have accomplished. That individ- 
ual is beat fitted to mature wise plans of charity 
who has a large endowment of this sentiment 
combined with powerful intellectual faculties and 
a good degree of Cautiousness and Firmness. 

“The organ,’ Mr. Combe says, “is liable to 
excessive excitement by disease. Dr. Gall men- 
tions the case of a hussar who had always mani- 
fested great benevolence of disposition, and sub- 
sequently became insane. He gave away all his 
clothes, and left himself absolutely naked; he 
never ceased repeating that he wished to make 
every one happy, and he introduced into all his 
projects of beneficence the Holy Trinity. In his 
head the organs of Benevolence and Veneration 
were extremely developed.” 

ILLUSTRATIVE ExampLes.—One of the grandest 
instances of practical Benevolence on record 
occurs in the history of Sir Philip Sydney, who, 
when mortally wounded at the battle of Zutphen, 
and laboring under the tortures of excessive 
thirst, presented the water which he was in the 





Fie. 12.—Tur Homan Brain. 


act of raising to his own lips, to a dying soldier, 
whom he saw eagerly eying it, saying, “ Take it! 
your want is even greater than mine.” 

The organ of Benevolence was extremely large 
in the head of the San Domingo negro Eustache, 
who lived for a considerable time in Paris, and 
in whom the feeling was excessively strong. 
During the contests which followed the attempt 
of the French to restore slavery in San Domingo, 
the disinterested services of Eustache in behalf of 
his master, M. Belin, were unbounded. On one 
occasion, by his courage and devotion, he saved 
the life of his master and upward of four hundred 
other whites from the general massacre; and when 
M. Belin, who was an old man, began to deplore 
the gradual lose of sight, which prevented him 
from amusing himself with books, as had been 
his wont, Eustache taught himself reading in 
order that he might while away his master’s 
long sleepless huurs. In Paris he was constantly 
employed in doing good, and, on meeting a beg- 
gar, could hardly refrain from giving away all the 
money be had. The reader may contrast bis head 
(fig. 8) with that of Mrs. Gotfried, the murderess 


(fig. 9), who killed, in a series of years, her 
parents, her children, two husbands, and six other 
persons. Her forehead will be seen to be “ vil- 





Fie. 18.—Burron. 
lainously low ;”’ and the same may be said of 
those of murderers generally. Caligula, Caracalla, 
Nero, Catharine de Medicis, Danton, Robespierre, 





and all individuals and tribes of men remarkable 
for cruelty, as the Caribs, the North 
American Indians, etc., are remarkable 
for the same characteristic. Foreheads 
remarkably lofty in the region assigned 
to the organ of Benevolence are, on the 
contrary, among the leading traits of 
persons distinguished for their benevo- 
lent feelings. Trajan, Marcus Aurelius, 
Henri Quatre, Father Mathew, Oberlin, 
Jeannin, Malsherbes, and Howard (fig. 
10), may be referred to as illustrating 
this development. 

BRAVERY.—The quality of being brave ; 


noble courage ; fearlessness of danger; un- 
daunted spirit; intrepidity.— Wedster. 
Remember, sir, my liege, 
The nataral bravery of your isle.—Shakepeare. 
Animal courage, or pluck, comes from 
the action of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness; but bravery, in its highest 
form, as we would define it, has its basis in the 





Fie. 14.—Nerwron. 
top-head—in Self-Esteem, Approbativeness, Firm- 





ness, and the moral sentiments. The truly brave 














duces abuses. 
an inconsiderate prodigality, which, while it soon | 
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man is he who has too much self-respect to fly 
from danger when duty bids him remain, and too 
firm a trust in God to fear death in a just cause. 





Fre. 15.—Herscuer. 


BRAIN—Saxon Bragen.—The soft mass or viscus in- 
closed in the cranium or skull, forming the most important 
and most largely developed portion of the nervous system 
and the seat of the intellect and the emotions.— Webster. 

The human brain (fig. 12), speaking of it as a 
whole, is an oval mass, filling and fitting the in- 
terior of the skull as an egg fills and fits its shell. 
It consists of two substances—a gray, ash-colored, 
or cineritious portion and a white, fibrous, or 
medullary portion. It is divided, both in form 
and in function, into two principal masses, called 
the cerebrum and the cerebellum; and at the base 
there are two other portions called, respectively, 
the annular protuberance and the medulla ob- 
longata. 

The cerebrum is divided longitudinally, from 
the root of the nose to the base of the back-head, 
by the falx, or scythe-shaped process, into two 
equal parts or hemispheres ; and each of these, 
in its under surface, into three lobes. 

But the most remarkable feature in the struc- 
tare of the cerebral globe is its complicated con- 
volutions, the furrows or anfractuosities between 
which dip down into the brain and are covered 
by the pia mater, a delicate membrane, which 
lies upon the immediate surface of the brain and 
spinal marrow, bending down into all their fur- 
rows or other depressions. By means of these 
foldings the surface of the brain is greatly in- 
creased and power gained with the utmost econ- 
omy of space; for it is a well-ascertained fact, 
that in proportion to the number and depth of 
these convolutions is the power of the brain. (See 
Anfractuosity.) ‘ 

The cerebellum is the organ of the procreative 
function, and of physical life and vital power. It 
lies behind and immediately underneath the cere- 
brum (fig 12, 0), and is about one eighth the size 
of the latter organ. It is divided into lobes and 
lobules, and consists of a gray and white sub- 
stance like the cerebrum, but differently disposed, 
the white substance being internal in the latter 
and external in the former; in which both sub- 
stances are disposed in thin plates instead of con- 
volutions. There is said to be no direct com- 
munication between the lobes of the cerebrum 
and the cerebellum. 

Extending from the base of the brain to the 
atlas or bony pivot on which the head rests, is 
the medulla oblongata, which may be considered 


| 
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as merely the head or beginning of the spinal 
cord which continues it and, as it were, extends 
the brain down the spinal column, and by means 
of the nerves which it gives off, and which pass 
through notches between the vertebre, connects 
it with every part of the body. The general ar- 
rangement and Cistribution of the nerves may be 
seen in fig. 16. 

The doctrine of Phrenology in regard to the 
brain is: 

1. That it is the special organ of the mind ; 

2. That each faculty of the mind has a particu- 
lar nerve or part of the brain set apart ex- 
clusively for it, which is called its organ ; 

3. That when other conditions are the same, 
the larger the brain, or of any particular part or 
organ of the brain, the greater is its power ; and 

4. That each organ is susceptible of improve- 
ment or deterioration, and may be strengthened, 
perverted, neglected, or weakened. 

The average weight of the brain of an adult 
male is about 34 lbs. The 
female brain, according to 
Virey, weighs from three 
to four ounces less; but 
Dr. Peacock’s tables make 
the average difference 5 oz. 
4dwt. 5dr. Among the 
largest healthy brains on 
record were those of By- 
ron, which weighed 4} lbs., 
and of Cuvier (fig. 11), 
whose weight was 4 lbs. 
134 0z. Dupuytren and 
Webster had heads of the 
same class. The latter 
measured 24} inches, and 
weighed but little less than 
that of Cuvier. 

BUFFON, George Louis 
Le Clere, Comte de, an emi- 
nent naturalist, was born at 
Montbard, in Burgundy, in 
1707, and died in 1788. He 
was educated at the college of 
Dijon, and in 1739 was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the 
Garden of Plants. From that 
time he devoted his whole time 
to the study of natural history. 
The first volame of the great 
work on this subject, which 
has immortalized his name, 
appeared in 1749, and the others followed at short inter- 
vals. This work, which is written with great elegance 
of style, and which abounds in eloquent descriptions, 
showing a most brilliant imagination, gave an extraordin- 
ary impulse to the study of natural history, not only in 
France, but throughout the civilized world.—-Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of Biography. 

Buffon (fig. 13), though failing to recognize the 
grand principle of physiognomy, that soui and 
body must necessarily correspond, has some ex- 
cellent remarks on pathognomy—that is to say, 
the signs of the passions. Lorsquel’dme est aqitée, 
he says, /a face humain devient un tableau vivant, 
on chaque movement interiour est exprimé par un 
trait.* A closer examination, rightly directed, 
would have revealed the fact that these temporary 
expressions, if habitual, always imprint them- 
selves, more or less deeply, in permanent lines, 





Fie. 16.—Braumt axp 
Nerves. 


* When the soul is agitated, the human face becomes a 
living picture, in which each interior motion is repre- 
sented by a trait. 





and become legible signs of character. 

** Physiognomy,” Part I., Chap. III.) 
CALCULATION (31).—The art, practice, or manner 

of computing numbers; the use of numbers by addition, 


(See 





Fie. 17.—Brxtox. 


subtraction, multiplication, or division for the purpose of 
arriving at certain results.— Webster. 

Man divines the external world, and the operations of 
the organ of the faculty of Numbers are in harmony with 
the true proportions of quantities, with the laws of refrac- 
tion, of vibration, and of motion in general.—Dr. Gall. 

Whatever concerns unity and plurality- number be- 
longs to this faculty; hence its end is calculation in 
general. The recollection of the numbers of houses, or of 
pages where we have read passages, depends upon this 
faculty.— Dr. Spurzheim. 

Dr. Gall, while be states distinctly that arithmetic is its 
chief sphere, regards it as also the organ of mathematics 
in general. Dr. Spurzheim, on the contrary, limits i's 
fanctions to arithmetia, algebra, and logarithms; and is of 
the opinion that the other branches of mathematics, such 
as geometry, are not the simple results of this faculty. In 
this analysis he appears to me to be correct.—Combe, 

Location.—The organ of Calculation is situated 
at the outer angle of the eye, and is marked C in 
our diagram (fig. 1). When large, it swells the 
frontal bone at that particular spot. 

PaystocnomicaL Sicgn.—In individuals endowed 
with great calculating powers, the external angle 
of the eyebrow is either much pressed down or 
much elevated, the configuration in both cases 
resulting from the great development of the part 
of the brain situated behind the outer angle of 
the orbit, which forms a ridge, above or below 
which the eyebrow naturally slides. The por- 
traits and busts of great calculators, like Newton 
(fig. 14), Euler, Kaestner, Herschel (fig. 15), 
Buxton (fig. 17), Colborn, Safford, ete., all present 
either one or the other of these external signs. 

ItuustRaTive Exampies.—Dr. Spurzheim men- 
tions that “ certain races of negroes make five the 
extent of their enumeration, that is, they count 
only as far as five by simple terms; all their 
numbers after five are compound, whereas ours 
are not so till they have passed the number ten ; 
while our terms, six, seven, etc., are simple, they 
say five-one, five-two, five-three, etc. Negroes in 
general,” he continues, “do not excel in arith- 
metic and numbers ; and, accordingly, their heads 
are very narrow in the sest of the organ of Num- 
ber.” Humboldt also mentions that the Chaymas 
(a people in the Spanish parts of South America) 
“have great difficulty in comprehending anything 
that belongs to numerical relations ;” and that 
“the more intelligent count in Spanish, with an 
air that denotes a great effort of mind, so far as 
30, or perhaps 50 :” he adds, “that the corner of 
the eye is sensibly raised up toward the temples.” 
The organ of Number is remarkably small in the 
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‘skulls of the Esquimaux, and both Parry and 
Lyon notice that their eyes are turned up at the 
exterior angle: they have the peculiarity of “ not 





Fie. 18.—Gzorcz Comsz. 


being horizontal as with us, but coming much 
lower at the end next the nose than at the other.” 

Mr. George Combe (fig. 18) was remarkable 
for the deficiency of this faculty. He says: 
“ Arithmetic has always been to me a profound 
mystery, and to master the multiplication-table 
an insurmountable difficulty. I could not tell 
you how inany eight times nine are without going 
to work circuitously and reckoning by means of 
the tens. Yet for seven years I studied arith- 
metic.” 

Among tke most remarkable examples of the 
extraordinary development of Calculation, Jede- 
diah Buxton and George Bidder of England, and 
Zerah Colburn and Truman H. Safford of the 
United States, may here be mentioned. We have 
lately received a photograph of the last-named, 
an engraved copy of which we may give to our 
readers in a future number of the JourNAL. 

Can Animas Counr?—It seems difficult to de- 
termine whether or not this faculty exists in the 
lower animals. Le Roi states that he was con- 
vinced from observation that magpies count three. 
Dr. Vimont mentions an experiment which con- 
vinced him that dogs have an idea of numbers. 

‘** At a certain hour of twelve successive even- 
ings he gave a dog three balls of meat, which he 
threw into different parts of theroom. Afterward 
he kept one of them on the table, and threw down 
the other two. The animal came for them as 
usual, but not finding the third ball, began to 
search for it in every part of the room, and barked 
in order to obtain it: when Dr. Vimont threw 
down the third ball its cries immediately ceased. 
Its behavior was the same when four or five pieces 
of meat were used.” 

Crows, though very knowing birds and hard to 
circumvent, are, it is said, so deficient in Calcula- 
tion that they may be entrapped as follows: 
Let two persons enter the bush, or a hovel, in a 
field which these most cautious of birds frequent ; 
then let one of them go away, and the crows—not 
being able to count two—come within easy range 
of the remaining or concealed person, when he 
may fire away and bring down the game. 
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Tae “ Buces.”—Cheerfulness and occupation 
are closely allicd. Idle men are very rarely 
happy. How should they be? The brain and 
muscles were nade for action, and neither can be 
healthy without vigorous exercise. Into the hazy 
brain crawls spider-like fancies, filling it with 









, cobwebs that shut out the light and make it a fit 


abode for “loathed melancholy.” Invite the 
stout handmaiden, brisk and busy Thought, into 
the intellectual chambers, and she will soon brush 
away forever such unwholesome tenants. 
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EYE-PEEPS 
ON BROADWAY. 


Here follow a few thoughts about eyes; 
scarcely more than disconnected suggestions, yet 
carefully made out, so far as they go, from 
examinations of a good many eyes, chiefly on 
Broadway. Perhaps they may furnish a hint or 
two to some student disposed and able to follow 
up the lines of investigation indicated. 

The chief traits of eyes are: color, hardness or 
softness, brows, size, place of iris, depth of socket, 
roundness of eyeball, curves of lids, lashes 

1. coror. 

This means the color of the iris. All the 
colors (viz., red, yellow, blue, black, white) are 
to be found in eyes, either pure (or nearly so), 
or in combinations. But only blue and black 
are found as well-defined pure colors. Black and 
white are mixed in gray eycs. Red is a com- 
ponent color of many brown eyes, especially of 
those brown or hazel eyes which verge toward 
coffee color rather than toward olive. Yellow is 
a color in such eyes as verge toward green; they 
are not very uncommon. Sometimes an iris 
shows little spots of distinct yellow upon a gray- 
ish blue ground. The commonest eyes in the 
neighborhood of New York are perhaps those 
with more or less blue. The blue is almost 
always mixed with gray, sometimes with yellow 
and white, so as to make a greenish blue or 
greenish gray ; a clear blue, either light or dark, 
is very rare, most eyes with blue in them being 
muddy in color. The mixture of colors in the 
iris is sometimes in one uniform hue, sometimes 
in little irregular stripes, radiating outward from 
the pupil. 

There is some relation between color of eyes 
and temperament. It is true, though with ex- 
ceptions, that light eyes, hair, and complexion 
are found together, and in like manner dark 
eyes, hair, and complexion. Naturally, eyes of 
mixed color are to be expected with mixed tem- 
peraments—that is, in the vast majority of cases. 

Blue eyes are found with the lymphatic tem- 
perament, and with the sanguine. Gray eyes 
are found with the bilious, sanguine, and nerv- 
ous ; black, with bilious and dark nervous; 
brown, with nervous-bilious; hazel, with san- 
guine and sanguine-nervous; greenish, with 
sanguine-lymphatic. But these associations are 
given rather as cases that have been observed, 
than as invariable rules. The number of in- 
stances classified is not yet great enough to 
justify a rigorous arrangement. 

Color of eyes has nothing to do with disposi- 
tion, except as it helps to show temperament. 
Some persons think hazel and brown eyes indi- 
cate treachery ; blue eyes, trustworthiness, etc. ; 
but apart from the question of temperament, 
this is all mere fancy. 

Gray eyes are keenest of glance. It is said 
that most commonly superior marksmen have 





blue eyes. The fiercest eyes are of a half lucid 
greenish or grayish blue, and with small pupil, 
so that one uniform color seems to pervade all the 
iris. The effect is of an animal rather than a 
human eye, and this color, in most lights, has a 
dull, glazed, steely half luster. It must be re- 
membered, however, that fierceness of eye de- 
pends also very greatly on the brow. Some 
people have eyes of two quite different colors ; 
one being blue for instance, and the other hazel ; 
but this sort of contrast is uncommon. Brown 
eyes are the softest, and blue the coldest. 

; 2. HARDNESS OR SOFTNESS. 

This quality depends somewhat upon color, 
brown being the softest, as just stated. But it 
also depends upon the distribution of the color 





Fie. 2. 

in the iris. Careful observation will show that 
in very many eyes there is round the edge of 
the iris a narrow belt of the same color as the 
rest of it, but darker. This of course defines the 
iris clearly, and marking it out sharply from the 
white of the eye, gives it the effect of hardness. 
When, on the other hand, the iris is throughout 
of the same color, it is comparatively soft. Ina 
large eye this softness is more noticeable ; and if 
the color is a soft warm one in itself (as a good 
brown is‘, a large eye shows a very beautiful 
‘* liquid’ softness. The effect is still further 
increased by the delicate shadowing of long 
lashes. 


Fie. 1. 


8. Brows. 

A very large part of the expression and charac- 
ter of the eye, and indeed of the whole face, 
depends upon the eyebrows. In fact (leaving 
the quiet, or unconscious, or structural expres- 
sions out of the question here), it may be said 
that almost all changes of expression are marked 
by the eyebrows and the corners of the mouth, 
more than by all the rest of the face. 

The brows may be defined, if we wish to be 
strict, to be the muscular coat of the crest or edge 
of the socket of the eye, and the hair commonly 
growing there. Both have to do with expression. 
Where there is no such hair, or where it is in- 
significant in quantity or color, the muscles of 
the brow give the expression. But there are 
eyebrows of hair, in so large a majority of cases, 
that it will do well enough to consider then the 
eyebrows, according to common usage. 

Eyebrows are chiefly of four kinds, viz. : 
single line, single arch, double arch, and tuft. 

1. The single line is a heavy Jevel bar of hair 
(fig. 1) lying straight across the lower edge of 
the forehead. When bushy, on a hard face and 
over deep-set eyes, especially if black, it gives a 
peculiarly reserved, stern, strong, fierce, and 
even sullen aspect to the countenance. Some- 
times there are two short bars with a space 
between them instead of one long one. 
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2 The single arch eyebrow (fig. 2), on the 
other hand, is equally distinct in giving a char- 
acter of openness, sweetness, elegance, grace, and 
refinement. Its lines do not usually meet at the 
middle, but their inner ends are highest, and 
they fall thence in two curves like those of a 
pointed arch, to their outer ends. It belongs 
with large soft eyes, a delicate and symmetrical 
physique, and often has a peculiarly melancholy 
effect from the droop of the outer ends of the 
brows A very rare and striking variation of 
this type is where the brows proceed for a little 
way from the inner ends almost in a straight 
line, and then turning almost at a distinct angle, 
reach with another nearly straight line the same 
terminations to which one steady curve would 
The substitution of this 
approximate angle for the curve gives a very 


have brought them, 


charming vigor of expression to the face, without 
destroying its gracefulness. 





Fra. 8. Fis. 4. 


8. The double arch eyebrow (fig. 3) is perhaps 
the commonest of all, but its two curves are 
usually of commonplace character, and give what 
may be called good, sound, practical every-day 
They have many minor vari- 
Sometimes the 


working eyebrows 
ations, not easily distinguishable. 
arches are strongly lined, high sprung, and their 
heavy bars mingle at the bridge of the nose. 
This gives a sort of wide-awake look, sometimes 
to women an aspect of innocent astonishment. 
Sometimes, also, it makes the face irresolute in 
expression ; for lifted brows denote surprise or 
apprehension, while it is ** bent brows,’’ or ‘: con- 
tracted brows,”’ that denote thought and will. 

4. The tuft eyebrow (fig. 4) is not agreeable, 
and gives an impression of imperfection or vul- 
garity of physique. Sometimes the tufts are two 
little brushes that stick outward and upward 
from the inner part of the eyebrow line ; some- 
times they stick out and downward from the 
outer part of that line. 
Sometimes they give a 
peculiar oddity or quaint- 
ness to the look; and 
sometimes they are insig- 
nificant only. 

There is an 
which can hardly 


eyebrow 
be 
classed with any of these, 
which may be called the 
Mephistophiles eyebrow 
(fig. 5), being such as is 
conventionally used on 
pictures and personations of that very unscrupu- 
lous but able gentleman from Tophet. It should 
go with very full and sharp perceptives, and con- 
sists of two distinctly marked lines, nearly 
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straight, and converging sharply downward and 
inward over the inner part of the eyes, almost to 
& meeting at the nose. The Chinese eyebrow 
often approximates to this style. 

4. size. 

This trait has hardly been alluded to in speak- 
ing of softness or hardness. Very small eyes are 
often called piggish, and somehow make us ex- 
pect stupidity or else cunning, or both, and 
obstinacy. This is, however, a fancy, except that 
eyes so small as to be a deformity are a physical 
imperfection, and (other things being equal) 
imply some mental imperfection. Large eyes 
frequently accompany delicate or sensitive con- 
stitutions, and sickly ones. 

5. PLACE OF IRIS. 

In some eyes, the iris is naturally half covered, 
or nearly so, by the upper lid. This gives an 
expression of sleepiness or indifference, some- 
times of quiet thought, sometimes of secretive 
watchfulness or cunning. In other eyes, the iris 
is partly sunk beneath the lower lid, while the 
upper one does not quite reach or barely reaches 
its upper edge. This has an odd rising-sun sort 
of effect, and gives a fun-loving expressiun, 
particularly if the crinkles of laughter are at the 
outer cornersof the eyes. Sometimes, again, the 
iris floats free, so to speak, in the white of the 
eye, neither lid reaching its edge, and white 
being visible all round it. This gives a decidedly 
staring look, and with a florid face makes one 
appear to be holding his breath with all his 
might. Such eyes are familiarly termed ‘ pop 
eyes,’’ probably because they somehow look 
strained, as if a little effort would make them 
pop, like overgrown bubbles. Lastly, the most 
common and best position for the iris is, where 
each lid comes a little over its margin, the upper 
lid slightly the farthest. 

6. DEPTH OF SOCKET. 

The relation of this trait to the faculty of 
language is perfectly well known. All that need 
further be said about it is, that the handsomest 
eyes are neither too deep-set nor too prominent. 
To specify, however, any precise measurements on 
this point is impracticable without a good deal 
of very finical fingering and figuring. 

7. ROUNDNESS OF BYEBALL. 


This trait is of a pretty well-defined general 
average, and from the nature of the case is one 
of the least prominent of all. No variation in 
this particular could be detected unless so marked 
as to be exceptional. Such exceptions are not, 
however, very uncommon, and will usually be 
found in short-sighted persons, who mostly have 
eyeballs perceptibly rounder than usual, the 
exterior of the eye seemingly coinciding with 
that form of the lenses within, which requires the 
aid of long-focus spectacles. In old age, the eye- 
ball and its lenses commonly grow flat, and 
need glasses to remedy the consequent long- 
sightedness. But this discussion was not meant 
to include cases like these. 

8. CURVES OF EYELIDS. 

These curves are decisive in great measure of 
the beauty of the eye. Some eyes have a lower 
lid nearly straight at its edge, the boundary of 
the visible part of the eyeball being made out 
by an extra curvature of the upper lid. This gives 





a curious similarity to an old-fashioned fanlight 
over a door. Other eyes have the curvature 
half on one lid and half on the other—a com- 
paratively inexpressive shape. The finest eyes 
have the edges of both lids curved, but the 
upper one most so. Much character is added to 
the eye where the curve of the upper lid is 
thrown into two portions, the outer one some- 
what the longest, and drooping to the farther or 
outer end of the eye, like the case of the varia- 
tion of the single arch eyebrow, above described. 
In some families this effect is given or heightened’ 
by a fold of the skin of the upper eyelid, which 
makes the outer upper edge of the eyelid a 
straight line, slanting outward and downward. 
This trait is very distinct in the Willises and in 
the Beechers. 
9. EYELASHES. 

These may be long, short, or missing. Long 
eyelashes add beauty to the eye, because they 
are themselves delicately graceful, because they 
give a soft shadowing tint to the eyeball and 
iris, and because the lifting and lowering of their 
fringing vail gives more mobility and therefere 
more expressiveness to the organ. 


0 ome 
AMONG THE SEULLS. 


TO FANNY. 


[Here are some verses written by one of our young lady 
employees, while “ among the skulls” in our museum, be- 
fore she got married and left us. She is now settled in a 
home of her own, and these lines will remind her “ of the 
place where we met long, long ago.”] 

Drar Fanny, I’m sitting ’midst skulls, busts, and faces, 
Some looking “ how wise,” and some making grimaces 
At me, who, in spite of the gods and the graces, 

Am wishing myself up in Avenue B, 

Busy chatting, and sipping a cup of nice T. 


Here’s Shakspeare, the idol where Saxon is spoken ; 
Here's Janeway, who wrote for the children a token ; 
And Byron, whose heart was fall forty times broken ; 
But I'd flee from them all up to Avenue B, 

For the sake of a chat and a cup of nice T. 


Here’s Franklin, who held the bright clouds in his hand ; 
And Morse, who threw o’er them his magical wand, 
Till the lightning speaks English all over our land ; 
But though it might speak up to Avenue B, 

*T would scatter the cups, if you’re taking your T. 
Here's Scott, of the Waverly novels incogno ; 

This mummy, perhaps, held the brains of a Pharaoh ; 
The whoop of this Sachem sounded over Ontario ; 

But I'd give up this tour of the States and the Nile 
For the sake of a chat with dear Fanny awhile. 

Dear me, how the sentiment glows in these verses ! 
Can it be from these spirits, who once rode in hearses ? 
Ah! no; for at sight of them how it disperses, 

And I wish with dear Fanny and sister to be 

Chatting and sipping a cup of nice T. 


ro 


Taree ImpossiBiLities.—An eminent writer has 
truly said, ‘‘ To overestimate the greatness of re- 
deeming love. To overestimate the joys which 
God hath prepared for those who love him. To 
overestimate the obligation under which we are 
laid to consecrate our time, our talents, our for- 
tunes, and all that we have and are, to the pro- 
motion of God’s glory and the happiness of our 
fellow-men. With such a consecration, no man 
has ever avowed, or ever can say,-on a dying 
bed, that if he had his life to live over again, he 
would serve his Maker less zealously, and would 
do less for hia country and his kind.” 
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Religious Department. 


“ The Phrenologist bas the right to examine whether Christianity is 
adapted to the nature of man, and he is delighted in seeing it in per- 
fect harmony with human nature.” —Spurxhein, 


A CHAPTER OF PERSONAL HISTORY. 














Tue writer has received permission to repeat 
the following account of personal experieace just 
as it was related in familiar conversation with a 
small circle of friends. 

“ You say that Phrenology has assisted you in 
mental culture and in general improvement. I 
could testify to more than that: it was a good 
friend once when my soul most needed help. It 
was one of God’s instruments of instruction, as- 
sistance, ahd comfort, and as such, besides its own 
truth and excellence, I value it as one prizes a 
sure remedy in desperate sickness. To tell just 
how it was, would be opening an inner door and 
revealing some of the most sacred experiences-the 
soul ever knows. But we are talking of truths 
now—not for entertainment—but for the practical 
good such truths may be made to us. And I 
have questioned sometimes whether it might not 
be duty, for the hope of aiding another, to open 
heart and life a little, though something of deli- 
cate feeling be sacrificed in doing so. 

SKEPTICISM. 

You will perhaps be surprised if I say I was 
once a skeptic, and turned as coldly away from 
God as one with a moral nature capable of ap- 
proaching him could well do. But you know it 
is not necessary to become grossly sinful to get 
far from God ; there is a refined disobedience to 
known truth and duty which always carries one 
downward and into the dark. More than that, one 
has only to lay any talent by in a napkin and it 
will lose power and life. The most fearful thought 
I ever knew, is that a being can so abuse or 
neglect the faculties which connect him with 
heaven, as at last to extirpate his capacity for 
religion. I feel that at one time, in my utter 
deadness to all that belonged to God, I came near 
the point where it might have been said : “ Take 
the talent from him.” 

You look incredulous. I knew my friends 
little dreamed that I lived for years entirely with- 
out prayer, or anything that answered to heart 
religion. 

You know I was early instructed in what is 
called religion, and for the most part those teach- 
ings were true and right. I always said my 
prayers when a child, and believed without a 
doubt the Puritans’ strictest creed. When just 
passing out of childhood I was much impressed 
by religious subjects, and in a revival season 
thought I was converted, and was ever afterward, 
I suppose, considered a Christian. But I could 
not, with my nature, fall into the style of religion 
that flourished about me. I could not drive or 
entice my heart into sympathy, still supposing 
the fault to be all in myself. And so I fell into 
deep difficulties of mind and conscience, which 
became great stumbling-blocks a few years after- 
ward. 


LACK OF RIGHT GUIDANCE, 
Oh, how I longed then for instruction and 
help! AsI remember that period, I seem to have 
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been like a sheet of white paper ready for any 
impression of truth and right. I recollect no 
waywardness of will or temper. I wanted to be 
good, and to grow in all goodness. A skillful 
hand might easily have led me to a healthy and 
useful piety. My greatest trouble was connected 
with prayer. Where was the God I was required 
to worship, to love, and to obey? What was he 
—a spirit—so far off, so high above my head, so 
intangible? And how was he related to my own 
little being? I had no sense of God—no nearness 
—no rest or joy in communion with him. Other 
Christians talked of fervors of prayer, of great 
enjoyment in loving, of such a preference for 
religious pleasures as to find no happiness in the 
things of this world. 

The years were very few before I found that I 
could not feel as I was taught that Christians 
must. I was social in my tastes, full of mirth 
and song, and romance, with which it was said God 
is not well pleased. Iwas pleased and could not 
help myself, and so what I called God and I were 
at variance. Conscience lashed me dreadfully for 
all this, a hard task-master, inJeed, but I was 
helpless to resist or obey. 


CEASING TO STRIVE. 

After a time I grew remiss in the effort to live a 
Christian life. I could not bring myself up to the 
point I desired ; conscience was never satisfied, 
and the Saviour provided for sinners was alto- 
gether an intangible being. The story of strug- 
gle, and failure, and discouragement is too long 
to tell you. I used to fall back and live care- 
lessly and prayerlessly for months, and then 
rouse up to a new effort; but I always faltered 
and fell on one stone ; I never found any God, or 
one so near and loving I could realize his pres- 
ence when I attempted to pray. 


AFFLICTION, 

And then came my great affliction, when it 
seemed as if my whole being stood still. Health 
was gone, and hope and enjoyment, and there was 
nothing to which I could turn that at all equaled 
my need. People told me it was God’s doings— 
his will—his love, even, and I must submit, and 
be willing to suffer, and be made holy byit. I 
submitted because resistance was useless, and 
was outwardly calm and cheerful ; but all within 
me rebelled against the tyranny of a strong 
being over a weak. I could endure the penalty 
of having broken his organic laws, but of the 
love that whipped me when I was not blamable, 
to make me better, I had no appreciation. I had 
desired what others boasted—the friendship and 
protection of a Deity ; but after calling and cry- 
ing in vain (so it appeared to me), I turned, in 
my pain, coldly, almost defiantly, from him. For 
a few years Inever tried to pray. I was wéaried 
and disgusted with the professions of religion I 
saw, and had no wish to take part in the matter 
any farther. I can not think now how any one 
not under the power of any particular sin could 
be more indifferent or, what is worse, averse to 
his Maker, than I was. 

GOD AND CHRIST AS ABSTRACTIONS. 

Still I liked to think of God as the most grand 
idea of the universe, and of Christ as the perfec- 
tion of being—a poet’s ideal of excellence and 
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beauty, but I had no more to do with him than 
with the Emperor of France. 

You ask if I was at ease all this time? I was, 
for very deadness. Even science was paralyzed, 
and those higher faculties which communicate 
with heaven made no manifestation whatever. 
Common duties were performed mechanically, 
my few pleasures were of an intellectual nature, 
and on the whole, life drifted along about as it 
happened. 

THE STILL SMALL VOICE. 

How came I to wake up? It was not what 
anybody said to me, but it was something that 
spoke away down in the depths of my being. 
Then I supposed it to be Reason, because its mo- 
nitions were one with my best judgment, but now 
I know it was Spirituality. It told me I was all 
wrong, and pointed to the remedy. During the 
last year of that period of coldness and darkness, 
the voice haunted me almost continually. It 
showed how hollow and weak my life was, all 
out of harmony with itself and with truth. It 
cried with a most urgent want, and never ceased 
to say the want was God. Oh, that voice, or intu- 
ition, as I called it, warned and advised me of 
many things, but the first and last of all was— 
pray! 

Finally, I could resist no longer, and in view of 
all I longed to be in this world and the next, I 
made a solemn promise to remember my obliga- 
tions to God. Reason and Philosophy demon- 
strated the existence of a Supreme Being, but 
how should I find him? I tried to pray, but it 
was only speaking to vacancy; my skepticism 
laughed me in the face; to me there was no 
God! 

THE STRUGGLE. 

No ; I asked no help of friend or teacher ; any 
person to whom I had access would have stared 
and repeated the common phrases about -love 
and trust, and it would not have reached my need. 
The struggle was for weeks a painful one ; there 
was no use in trying the conscience religion 
of former years; forms were nothing ; creeds 
and doctrines perplexed and bewildered. I re- 
solved to give up seeking religion by anybody’s 
prescription. As it happened, or as God would 
have it, one day my eye fell on these words of 
Christ : “If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, etc.” That met the case. I 
knelt down and challenged the unseen Unknown, 
one whose word I accepted, to fulfill that promise 
to me, to teach me truth whatever it might be— 
the truth concerning my relations to himself. My 
soul cried out for God-knowledge and self-knowl- 
edge, so I might intelligently follow the right. I 
prayed that prayer every day for weeks and 
months, reading eagerly the while everything I 
saw that gave promise of true instruction. A 
volume of sermons by Dr. Barnes first opened to 
my eyes the true light. I was ready to follow, 
and commenced, in a very humble way, the out- 
ward duties of piety. My heart softened, I felt 
no opposition to God, and yet there remained 
much of this stubborn difficulty of approach to 
him. 

PHRENOLOGY COMES TO THE RESCUE. 

I had read Phrenology before this, but just 

now Mr. Fowler’s “ Education Complete” came to 
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my hand. I had for some time suspected that my 
trouble was partly owing to personal peculiarity, 
and now I was assured that the organ of Venera- 
tion, with a false understanding of religious teach- 
ings, was too weak to act well its part in a truly 
religious life. Though pained and humbled by 
the discovery, I rejoiced that the lack was in my- 
self, not in religion, not in my God. I was re- 
lieved and comforted that after all these years of 
darkness and distrust I could see and believe in 
his love, and tenderness, and fatherhood. He 
was no longer a tyrant; the laws that govern 
physical and moral being were wise, and just, 
and good ; it was but right that I should suffer 
in that I had broken hislaws. Idid not condemn 
self for lack of prayerfulness in the same man- 
ner I had done, and I did not fail to pray that he 
would quicken the deficient faculty so I should 
have an understanding of himself through its 
natural and, healthful use. I have always felt 
that God answered my cry for truth by sending 
“ Self-Culture” in the right time ; it was just like 
a light breaking upon a dark uncertain night. 

Yon smile when I say that I prayed phreno- 
logically in those days, because I wanted some- 
thing a little more tangible; but really prayer 
was often a sort of practical talk with God, in 
which each faculty, yearning and importunate, 
spoke for itself, and my whole soul asked that 
each might be regulated by the influences of his 
spirit, as he knew how to commnaicate to my 
being 

But you must remember that prayer was a hill 
difficulty to me ; I had exalted ideas of that ex- 
ercise, and I conld not lift myself up where the 
other moral faculties and Friendship would be 
satisfied with communion. 


VENERATION CULTIVATED. 

You inquire if Veneration has been growing 
since then ; most of the time it has ; many times 
it acts spontaneously and happily, but it is a 
good deal dependent still upon the activity of 
other organs. Yet, it has increased much in 
reverence, tenderness, and susceptibility. There 
was a time—I remember it as one of the most 
sacred seasons of a lifetime—when Veneration 
with Spirituality was quickened into new life and 
power. I had been in a prayerful habit for 
months, and now some occurrences led me to think 
much of personal and friendlike trust in God. 
The joy did not come with particular suddenness ; 
Ihad been for a few weeks preparing for a new 
revelation ; until that day, though I believed, ad- 
mired, and confided in God, I could never say 
with the deep truthfulness that satisfied me, 
I know, 1 love. Before that, our relations had 
been those of two friends who felt a true and 
generous interest in each other. I, the weaker, 
looked up to his wisdom and strength; in need 
was sure of his help ; and in joy believed him to 
be glad with fatherly benevolence. But now we 
were one—our desires, loves, and purposes; my 
being stood open and uncovered before him, and 
was not afraid. If at that time I had been called 
to pass over to the other world, I should have 
laid my hand on his and only looked back to 
smile adieu. I could pray then, speaking in 
all the confidence of love and faith. But I was 
conscious of no want ; I had very little self-con- 





sciousness of any sort; I was lifted above self 
into the atmosphere of repose; I had only to 
breathe and be still. Oh, how rich and sweet 
the succeeding days were! every thought and 
feeling was higher than the best prayer I ever of- 
fered; the world was filled with beauty and 
sweetness ; sometimes when I stood under the 
stars alone, I could not look at their glory; the 
sublimity of his presence was more than I could 
bear. Yet in all this there was no rapture, no 
ecstasy, or even emotion, only the peace which 
passeth all understanding. 


LOVING GOD. 

Did I communicate with any one? No; there 
was nothing I could say. This sentence—Z love 
God, was all I could express. I am not aware 
that my friends saw anything unusual in me; I 
do not know as this is a very unusual experience ; 
it was simply new to me. 

No; this exaltation of spirit did not in the 


- least unfit me for common labor; my hands were 


full of humble, often uncongenial duties, but the 
discomfort was nothing now; no trouble touched 
me; the only embarrassment was, I could not 
converse as usual ; I was almost silent, and I be- 
lieve I appeared like one in the habit of weeping, 
when I was never further from tears. 

I have hesitated much about ever relating this 
history, but as we were speaking of Phrenology 
applied to self-advancement, I was freshly re- 
minded of my own obligations to its suggestions 
and instructions. Tlad any one talked so to me 
in the young days when I longed for improve- 
ment, and knowledge, and God, my first mature 
years would not have been wasted in skepticism 
and uselessness. I never now see a young mind 
in doubt and perplexity on important points, but 
I look for the reason in constitutional character, 
and I have had the satisfaction by the pain of my 
own loss and sorrow, of aiding more than one 
soul into light, and growth, and peace. 

THE MORAL. 

You inquire if I am sure my difficulty came 
from a fault of organization. I am sure the 
faculty of Veneration was quite inferior to all 
its neighbors; then it was not well stimulated 
by the best education; and finally it fell into the 
most miserable neglect. The experience I have 
shown you proves how a deficient or inactive 
faculty may be quickened and strengthened by 
the means that relate to its own particular nature. 
I thank God still for the light Phrenology has 
shed upon my darkness, and for the friendly help 
it has been to more than one needy faculty of my 
being. ad 
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LAW OF PROGRESS. 
A GENERAL VIEW. 


BY REV. L. HOLMES. 


Tuerz is a law of progress which embraces all 
created things and beings. It is not equal and 
uniform, but still, constant, and universal. The 
river does not make a direct line to the ocean. 
Its current is not at the same rate throughout its 
course. It often bends; sometimes flows toward 
the source ; has still places; and places where 
the water sets back. Yet, on the whole, it goes 
toward the “‘ great deep.” 





Matter seems to be undergoing continual re- 
finement. It is bettered in nature or form. Chaos 
gets to order, and order to lightand beauty. One 
condition is dissolved and a higher takes its place. 
One race of animals is superseded’ by a superior 
race, and certainly those under domestic man- 
agement are perpetually improving in form, and 
as respects docility and intelligence. 

It would have been more in order to have 
spoken of plants before alluding to animals, The 
vegetable kingdom is being continually uplifted. 
From its beginning, coarser growths bave been 
supplanted by finer and more valuable. We have 
fruits and vegetables of a delicate quality that 
were once meager, sour, or bitter. The trees we 
have are better suited for our use than those of 
any other geological era. 


Man, as he is the crowning object in this world, 
most conspicuously illustrates progress. In him 
it is most marked. As we go back, we descend 
toward periods of darkness, grossness, and desti- 
tution. His first condition we may compare to 
that of naked infancy. Some tribes are yet in the 
primitive state. We call them savages. Others 
are like a cruel, wandering boy, barvarous. Ly- 
ing and stealing are not dreaded by them as these 
vices should be. Others are half civilized, as we 
see in a lad ; others civilized, like the tull youth ; 
and others, not the most numerous part, enlight- 
ened, like the full-grown, symmetrical, cultivated 
man and woman. It may aid our thought to con- 
sider the Hottentots as representing the average 
of the first one thousand years of human history ; 
the American Indians and Tartars the next one 
thousand ; the Arabs the next; and the Chinese 
and Japanese the period of the coming of Christ ; 
while the Mexicans pass before us to indicate the 
condition of the world in the dark ages, a thou- 
sand years from the Christian era. 

Man, in the beginning, had everything to learn 
and everything to do. He had no clothing, and 
winter would be terrible cold climate, the same 
as forbidden to him. He had no shelter save the 
branches of trees or the caves of the rock. He 
had no books, no government, no instiintions, no 
roads, no external means of locomotion, no expe- 
rience. Everything about him was new and 
strange. He was a wonder to himself, and with- 
out there was no end to the wonderful. He had 
to learn, as does an infant, the commonest things, 
but with no earthly parent to guide him. His in- 
stincts, more feeble in him than in creatures below 
him, were his only guides. Prudence had not 
been taught to his passions, principies to his un- 
derstanding, or sentiment to his higher powers. 
The Bible does not say, but we may suppose the 
organization of the first man was coarse, his pro- 
pensities strong, and his selfish feelings marked. 
The infant is innocent, but gross, and necessarily 
selfish, animal-like, and shameless. Denevolence 
would be of no use to it, because it has no un- 
derstanding of its uses, or strength to help others. 
It is getting, a physical basis, seeks fond, takes 
much repose, cries if it is uncomfortable, and has 
no idea of, or care for, the trouble it occasions. 
It is developed gradually, and it may at some time 
exhibit the admirable traits we see in a wise, 
good, refined Christian man or woman. 
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TEACHING RELIGION TO CHILDREN. 


Mr. S. R. Wetts: In the February number of 
the Parenotoaicat Journal I find an article en- 
titled “ The Religious Duties of Children,” with 
some parts of which I feel inclined to disagree. 

I presume no one will quarrel with me about 
the fact, that until children arrive at an age in 
which they can understand their need of salva- 
tion, and the way in which they are to be saved, 
it is impossible for them to be saved by the com- 
mon salvation. Therefore it was needless to 
teach us anything in relation to their eternal wel- 
fare being endangered. 

I consider the matter indefinitely treated in the 
article referred to. The nearest of anything to 
the point is this, ““ Except ye be converted, and 
become as little children, ye can not enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” When Christ says, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and for- 
bid them not, for of such is the kingdom”— 
“ of such,” may refer to others that come unto 
him, or to the little children. But I will not dis- 
cuss this point. I do not think it is our province 
to decide what becomes of those who are not ac- 
countable, but to bring all persons to a knowl- 
edge of the way of salvation. 

With the writer’s second proposition, that “ at 
a subsequent period, every child must yield pos- 
itive obedience to the requirements of the Gos- 
pel, in order to make his salvation sure,” I shall 
most assuredly disagree. If I understand (and I 
believe I do) the Gospel plan of salvation, every 
man saved is saved by faith, “and the obedience 
to the requirements of the Gospel” is the effect of 
that salvation by faith, and not the salvation the 
effect of the obedience. I believe it to be the 
duty of Christians to teach the children the truths 
of the Scriptures just as soon as they are able to 
understand them, and, from both experience and 
observation, I judge them to be very negligent 
indeed in this respect. Now the question, “ At 
what age should the child join the church ?” looks 
to me to be very simple and easy to be settled, as 
being at just that age when he feels it to be his 
duty (out of a sense of gratitude to God) to as- 
sume the duties and responsibilities devolving on 
him as a child of God. 

In his third proposition the writer comes to the 
conclusion, “ that there is something that children 
should know and do before they are old enough to 
be immersed.” There is something ; they should 
study into the nature of God, and of their rela- 
tions to Him, “for to know Him and his Son 
Jesus Christ is life eternal ;’ and just the moment 
the child puts his trust in Jesus Christ for salva- 
tion he is surely saved : and just the moment he is 
saved he begins to obey, because, as Paul says, 
“the love of Christ constraineth” him, and he 
seeks to lead a holy life, not with the expectation 
of being saved thereby, but because he has been 


Communications. 





COLOR-BLINDNESS. 


Mr. Eprror: Permit me to address you con- 
cerning a certain phenomenon connected with the 
sense of vision, or the organ of color, termed 
* color-blindness,” with a view to elicit further 
information thereon, either from yourself or from 
some of your correspondents. I am “color- 
blind”—that is to say, I am unable to distinguish 
between the complementary colors red and green. 
My eyesight is very good. I have large Form and 
Size, and have a great taste for drawing ; indeed, 
I can sketch and draw with pen and pencil with 
ease. My parents are not “color-blind,” but I 
have five brothers who are; some of them so 
much so, that they can see no difference in color 
between a red brick and green grass, and have 
difficulty in gathering strawberries, and other red 
fruits, because they appear to them the same 
color as the green leaves. 

The late Professor George Wilson, of Edin- 
burgh University, was color-blind, and made this 
defect the subject of considerable research. He 
states that about one person in twenty is color- 
blind. May not this be the cause of many rail- 
road accidents, otherwise inexplicable ?—a color- 
blind employe not being able to distinguish 
between a red, green, or white light at night, or 
flags thus colored by day? I know a color-blind 
person who was occupied on a railway, and could 
not see a red flag at a distance, especially when 
it was in front of green foliage. Color-blindness 
being so common, all persons before being em- 
ployed on railways should be examined as to 
their power of distinguishing colors; or railway 
managers, in order to insure the safety of trav- 
elers, should adopt another system of signals 
using combinations of white lights, or sema- 
phores, instead of various colors. 

Yours respectfully, “ Cotor.” 

[Remarks.—The subject above is one of much 
interest to the student of mental science. 
organ and faculty of Color bear the same rela- 


tion to ordinary eyesight or vision that music | 


bears to hearing. Mere vision detects light and 
shade, and it requires the addition of the faculty 
of Color to discover the various colors as dis- 


tinguishable from mere degrees of light or | 


shadow. The hearing may be good to appre- 
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ABOUT NOSES. 


Mr. Eprror: I want to give you the results of 
some observations I have made in regard to the 
features of persons with whom I have come in 
contact in the army and out of it, so as to find out 
whether my conclusions are the same as your 
own. 

I will speak at present only of the nose. The 
nose that I have invariably seen on cowardly and 
yet, withal, good-natured and social men is short 
and very thick, and would be straight in its pro- 
file if it were not slightly concave ‘the nose 
that shows pluck, heroism, and energy is well 
marked on the upper part of the ridge, and is 
largely developed on the ridge anterior to the 
wings. I have never seen a man with a nose of 
this description who was not ever ready for a 
fight, and always manly and heroic. 

Men whose noses are very thin and sharp on 
the edge of the whole ridge, are deficient in Con- 
scientiousness—in fact, they are generally thieves 
of some description. If authors, they steal ideas 
either from the living or the dead; if “city 
gents,” they pick pockets and enter villainous 
callings, rather than make an honest livelihood. 
The noses of men whose characters are the reverse 
of those just mentioned, are thick on the ridge, 
and more especially on the lower part of it, on or 
about the tip. I have always found persons so 
marked on the nose, lovers of justice, and very 
conscientious. 

How are my conclusions? Do they coincide 
with your own, or not? E. 8. C. 

ARMY OF THE JAMES, BEFORE RicHMOND. 

[We willingly give “ E.S. C.”*a hearing. We 
want the facts, whether they confirm or overthrow 
our theories, and careful observation is one of 
the means by which facts are elicited. How far 
his conclusions agree with our own, our corre- 
spondent may learn by consulting our new work 
on ** Physiognomy.”’] 

0 i 


Swepensore’s Ciarrvoyance.— Mr. Eprror: 
Dear Sir—Your January issue of the ParEnoLoc- 
1caL Journat, in an article on clairvoyance, al- 
ludes to Swedenborg in connection with a con- 
flagration in Stockholm, which occurrence he is 
said to have announced the moment when it took 
place, he himself being at Géteborg, a distance 


of some 230 miles. As you pronounce in the 
article in your January issue, seemingly with 
great confidence in the correctness of your asser- 


ciate mere noise, but it requires the faculty of 
Tune to appreciate the musical qualities of sound.] 


saved already. One thing more and I shall be 
done. He speaks of sending little children into 
the presence of God defiled with the little sins 


tion, that the story about Swedenborg’s clairvoy- 
ance is from the pen of the celebrated Emanuel 
Kart, you will undoubtedly have the goodness to 














not repented of. Now that is not the kind of 
repentance God requires ; it is not the litt/e sins 
that should be repented of, but the disposition to 
sin; and then all the little sins will disappear 
like dew before the sun. C. N. H. 


[We give our readers the benefit of “ C. N. H.’s” 
criticisms upon the article we copied from the 
Millennial Harbinger, but have no disposition to 
discuss the theological points he raises. Our ob- 
ject in this department is the promotion of prac- 
tical Christianity ; and the editorial remarks we 
occasionally append have for their aim to throw 
the light of phrenological science upon the path 
of human duty and show its harmony with the 
generally received truths of revealed religion.]} 





Tae JournaL vs. Drugs —Mr. Eprror: Con- 
fined to the house for more than two years, as I 
have been, I am enabled to state the necessities 
of a person who is deprived of many blessings 
incident to an active life. have “ hit the nail 
on its head,” and my object in writing a short 
article for the Journat is to tell Mr. and Mrs. 
John Smith how it was done. One is ready to 
exclaim, ‘‘ Another of those pestilential fellows 
who has found a cordial and hopes to fill his 
purse by publishing the discovery.” Yes, my 
friends who are out of health, it is not only drink 
but meat for the mind. In letters from the army 
it has been asserted that less medicine is required 
where good reading is plenty. I am convinced 
the JournaL is worth more to an invalid than two 
dollars’ worth of sarsaparilla. Please try it. A.D. 





state in your next issue the volume and page of 
this pbilosopher’s works where I may look for the 
necessary proof of this fact. By so doing you 
will greatly oblige, Yours most respectfully, 
Broolelyn. Epw. Wrene. 


[We would gladly accommodate our corre- 
spondent, but have not Kant’s complete works 
now at hand. We found the extract 'n The Zoist 
magazine, vol. v., p. 348, with the following par- 
ticular statement: “It [the account in question] 
is narrated by the celebrated Kant in a letter to 
a lady of quality, Charlotte de Knoblock (after- 
ward the widow of Lieutenant-General de Kling- 
spern). The letter is in the collection of Kant's 
Works, and was first published in 1804.”)] 
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INVENTORS, 
OR THE WORLD'S BENEFACTORS. 

Artstocratic Eurcpe pays bomage to a hered- 
itary and titled nobility—her emperors, kings, 
queens, dukes, lords, and so forth—not realizing, 
however, that they are chiefly indebted to the 
ignored inventor, engineer, or artisan for the 
very thrones on which they sit, as well as for all 
the luxuries which they enjoy, and for the fine 





truppings in which they display their royal and 


noble persons. 
away and where would their majesties be? 
flat as flounders.” 

As society is now constitated in the Old World, 
the humble and meritorious artisan gets but a 
poor recompense from the “high and mighty” 
for his gigantic achievements. Does he invent a 


“ As 


Take these humble supports | 


machine the use of which gives profitable em- | 


ployment to thousands of operatives, the profits 
on whose labor amounts to millions? He gets 
for his share a beggarly allowance, with a very 
moderate amount of fame, if even recognized by 
the “ better class,” who readily avail themselves 
of the results of his genius. 

Is he an architect, and does he make plans for 
palaces, churches, cathedrals, and other grand 
edifices, which move the minds of all beholders? 
He is only an architect, and is not even admitted 
into the higher circles of the “best society.” 
Did he build stupendous bridges, tunnels, rail- 
ways, in most difficult though much needed 
places, which require superior intelligence, the 
longest reach of comprehension, and the greatest 
combination of knowledge, genius, and perse- 
verance ever put forth by mortal man? Did he 
display io his work more genius in a single day 
than is displayed in a year by the entire brood of 
the royal family? ‘ He is a simple mechanic,” 
“A foine fellow,” “Deserves a medal,” “We 





must make him a pensioner for life,” “Give him 
£50 a year.”—The amount to be raised by a 
direct tax on the earnings of others. His work 
will be worth millions to his country. Is he an 
artist, and will the work of his genius give 
pleasure to all the world, and shed immortal 
honor on the country which gave him birth? He 
may live—or rather starve—in a garret, while he 
lives, and when dead, his bones may rest in St. 
Paul’s or in Westminster Abbey. But it will 
never do to admit him into royal circles ; he is of 
plebeian origin ; his father was only “a poor cler- 
gyman.” 

In republican America we do things very dif- 
ferently. The question here is—not who was his 
grandfather ? or his grandmother? but— What 
has he done? Here, it is merit which obtains 
recognition and reward. There, it is the circum- 
stance of birth; not of knowledge, genius, or of 
personal achievement. Here, our best men and 
women stand on the same plane with the rest. Our 
Washington was an engineer, a surveyor, a farmer, 
a soldier, and a President. Our Franklin was a 
soap and tallow chandler, a printer, an author, a 
statesman, an ambassador, and a philosopher ; 
Mr. Seward—our Premier—was a farmer, a school- 
teacher, a lawyer. a representative, a Governor, 
and is now a ripe scholar and a leading states- 
man; Mr. Lincoln was a poor boy, thrown in 
early youth on his own resources; became a 
boatman, a rail-splitter, a tradesman, a soldier, a 
lawyer, a State legislator, a United States Senator, 
and a President of more than thirty millions of 
people! And it was for him, under Providence, 
to abolish that “ peculiar institution” —which our 
kind-hearted European forefathers introduced into 
this country—by which nearly four millions of 
human beings were released from the bondage of 
slavery and set at liberty. There was never a 
grander or a more momentous act than this per- 











formed by living man! And yet, for all that, 
Mr. Lincoln is only a simple American citizen, 
who will, as soon as his brief term of office ex- 
pires, retire from his official position, and go into 
private life, with all the rest. He retires pos- 
sessed of no privileges which are not shared 
equally by all. But, good reader, do you sup- 
pose that any of these gentlemen, who have 
carved their names high on the pillar of fame, or 
their wives or daughters, could be admitted into 
the aristocratic circles of the European nobility? 
Not at all. Nor could their sons and daughters 
marry into the families of the privileged by any 
manner of means. The answer to any such ad- 
vance would be, practically: “I am better than 
thou.” “Tam of gentle blood! you are of com- 
mon origin.” 

But enough of this; let us come to our Invent- 
ors, who, if not admissible to the best society on 
earth, will, we trust, be recognized and vindicated 
in heaven, for the real good they have done. 

In the grouping of this galaxy of worthies, our 
artist has placed the immortal Futron—inventor 
of the steamboat—with his high, long, and wide 
head, in the center; supported on his right by 
the great SreruEnson, inventor of the locomotive, 
whose head was as great as his mind was com- 
prehensive. ArcHimEDEs—the inventor of the 
hydraulic screw, or spiral pump, who said that 
with the lever hé could lift the world, if a foun- 
dation for his fulcrum and a standing place 
could be obtained—may be seen on the right. 
Observe how large are his perceptive faculties! 
On the left of Fulton see the strongly marked 
face of Davy, the inventor of the safety lamp, by 
means of which the miner is enabled, without 
danger, to enter and work in mines filled with 
explosive gas, and which has saved the lives of 
thousands. By his side is Gurrensure, the in- 
ventor of movable type, for printing books. 
Here, too, may be seen an original face and an 
original character. Below Stephenson you have 
DaGvuerre, inventor of that beautiful, that incom- 
parable art of making pictures by simple sun- 
light. He is large in Ideality and Constructive. 
ness, and has an every way well-developed head. 
Below Davy, we have—with his clear, active, 
mental temperament and finely-formed brain— 
our Morss, one of the inventors of the Electric 
Telegraph, the most wonderful conception of the 
present century. He is also an artist of merit. 

Below the center, as one of the foundation 
stones which is expected to endure always, and 
on which all interests more or less depend, we 
place the great Warr, inventor, or rather im- 
prover, of the steam-engine, which is revolution- 
izing the work of the world. On his left stands 
ARKWRIGHT, whose memory must go down to the 
latest posterity as the inventor of the improved 
cotton-spinning machine. On his right is our 
Wuirsey, through the fruits of whose cotton-gin 
our whole country reaps her richest harvest of 
gold, of ambition, and of blood! Slave lords 
have waxed fat and unscrupulous on their ill- 
gotten gains through the services of the bonds- 
man and the use of this machine. The cotton 
kings of Mother England, who own and work 
white laborers—instead of black—realized a few 
cool hundred millions a year on the manufacture 
of this slave-grown staple, hence their very neu- 
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tral neutrality in our family affairs. But Mr. 
Wurrsey is not to blame for this. His invention 
was the means, indirectly, of shaking the world 
from center to circumference. His head, it will 
be seen, is Napoleonic, very long, and very high 
and broad. 

Look at the group! What heads! what faces! 
Do you see anything narrow, weak, or pinched 
up? On the contrary, each one is a man; and 
what is the most creditable of all, is the fact that 
they were “self-made men.” They may have 
read books, to learn what others taugbt, but they 
went beyond. They may have imitated others 
when learning, but they surpassed their teachers. 
Some men never rise above mere “imitation,” 
while original minds strike out into new and 
untried seas and fields, bringing home as the 
reward of their toils and discoveries the richest 
treasures. Mere imitators and plagiarists get 
neither credit, reward, nor honor in this country. 
But real inventors, discoverers, artists, authors, 
workers, and others, who help to lift the 
people up and to set the world ahead, will earn 
and obtain liberal remuneration, and all the 
honors the world can give. And, if they add 
that goodness of heart, that gentleness and meek- 
ness of spirit, that justice and kindness, that 
faith, hope, and devotion which puts one into 
right relations with his God, they will obtain, in 
addition to these worldly profits and honors, 
“that peace of mind which passeth understanding.” 
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MISS MARTHA HAINES BUTT. 


PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Ir is said by Europeans that American ladies 
are most beautiful when quite young; and that 
they fade early ; that they become thin and 
cadaverous, and that we have in America very 
few old ladies, and still fewer grandmotbers. 
The argument is, that we live so fast, and develop 
so early, that we ‘use up” the vital principle as 
fast as it is generated—that hot bread, hot drinks, 
over-heated rooms, late hours, little sleep, and 
the indolent lives which many ladies lead, tend 
to shorten life. And it is a fact, that there are 
fewer stout and healthy middle-aged and elderly 
ladies here than in the old country. In England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, etc., the general 
build and make-up of the human body is on a 
broader and stouter plan than with us. But this 
has been atiributed to the custom of beer-drink- 
ing, which prevails so universally there. We 
regard it as partly climatic, and partly owing to 
the habits of the people in taking more physical 
exercise, and in living more out of doors. There, 
the women walk, ride, and “team around” in the 
open air, far more than in this country, and the 
seasons are more equable, there being less marked 
extremes of heat and cold. Here, the atmosphere 
is dryer, the skies are brighter, the sunshine more 
intense, the circulation more rapid, the people 
more active, and life on a higher key. These are 
among the reasons for corpulence there, and for 
leanness here. 
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But the lady whoze portrait we give above is | 


an exception to the general rule. 
ginia, on a line between the extreme cold of the 
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Born in Vir- | 





MARTHA HAINES BUTT. 





North and the extreme heat of the South, she 
blends in her strongly-marked temperaments the 
best bodily conditions of both. She has the vital 
economy of the European, and the mental viva- 
city of the American—ardent, emotional, “ feel- 
ingful.” She lives on the interest of her consti- 
tution, and has no occasion to touch the principal. 
If she makes extraordinary exertion to-day, a 
little rest and simple food restores her at once. 
The recuperative power of such a temperament 
is remarkable. Observe the chest, neck, shoul- 
ders! see how plump and full! The skin is fine, 
florid, and peachy, the eyes dark, and the hair 
black, producing striking contrasts in colors, 
There is no indication of consumption here. All 
parts of the organization harmonize with that 
which we see ; and there is a plumpness, fullness, 
and roundness which is unusual. Notice the 
features—the broad and full double chin; the 
mouth, with its full and rglling lips, in which 
much of the red is exhibited ; the well-formed 
nose, neither too large nor too small, but well 
fitted to the face; the conspicuous, well placed, 
and expressive eyes; the nicely arched brows, 
and the long and fine eyelashes ; the full, fresh, 
and healthy cheeks ; the ample but not too large 
forehead. The ears, hands, and feet are small, 
and have an aristocratic cut. 

Coming to the brain, we find very large Benev- 
olence, a full top-head—Self-Esteem, Approbative- 
ness, and Firmness not wanting, while the region 
of the social affections is large. She evidently 
inherits her father’s temperament and spirit. 

She would be a good observer—large percep- 
tive faculties ; a good thinker—a well-developed 
forehead ; and with large Mirthfulness, she would 
be witty. Indeed, there is a touch of the comic 
in this intellect, and with her large Language 
and excellent conversational powers, she would 
be most entertaining. This is the oratorical and 
musical temperament, overflowing with emotion. 
There is spirit and temper here, modified, of 
course, by Benevolence ; but when such a nature 
takes the defensive, there will be no half-way 
work. She is as plucky as she is kind and loving ; 








executive, but not cruel or vindictive ; cautious, 
but not timid or irresolute ; self-relying, but not 
haughty. She loves her liberty, and will not 
submit to restraint, but can conform and adapt 
herself to circumstances. She may be led, or 
persuaded, but can not be driven. There is great 
Hope, but less Veneration ; large Conscientious- 
ness, but less humility. She has a good degree 
of Spirituality, very large Sublimity, with Ideal- 
ity well developed. There is sufficient Acquisi- 
tiveness to appreciate property, and sufficient love 
for the beautifal to incline her to make a good 
display. She is both original and imitative. 

Altogether, this is a marked character. If not 
called into action, she enjoys repose, when the 
recuperative functions do their perfect work. But 
when thoroughly aroused, she exhibits great 
power of resistance and endurance. 

She is warm and ardent, inclining to the volup- 
tuous, and very sympathetic and enthusiastic. 
Had she been trained for the stage—especially 
for the opera—she would have filled the place 
with credit. Next to this, something in the line 
of literature or authorship would be the most 
appropriate. But she would love and appreciate 
art, and could excel in it. She would make a 
good linguist, a good reader, and could excel in 
music, drawing, and in painting. There is much 
character here, and if duly cultivated, she could 
shine in almost any sphere. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

[The following sketch was furnished us, at our 
request, by a friend of the lady.—Ep. A. P. J.} 

Miss Martha Haines Butt, A.M., whose portrait 
and character we herewith present to our read- 
ers, was born in Norfolk, Va. Of her age we 
are not informed, but know her to be young—not 
far from twenty. Possessed of a fine person, in- 
deed, we may say, exceedingly handsome, her 
arm and hand were copied as a model, by the 
artist Barer, of Virginia, for the statue of the 
Fisher Girl. She is as celebrated for her fine form 
and beauty as for her intellectuel endowments. 
She understands well the art of conversing, speak- 
ing with great ease upon almost any subject. A 
person with such a well-stored mind must be 
entertaining. Some have compared her conver- 
sational powers to those of the Countess of Bles- 
sington. She is sprightly, poetic, and imaginative, 
as her writings indicate. She is extremely fond 
of the study of the naturat sciences, particularly 
zoology and botany. 

We have heard those say who know her well, 
that although genial and agreeable, willing to 
overlook the faults of those she happens to ad- 
mire, she is on the opposite extreme with those 
she takes prejudice against, sarcastic and satiri- 
cal. Of her school-days, passed in Wilmington, 
Del., she speaks with great fervor and interest ; 
her gambols along the banks of the Brandywine 
in search of flowers to analyze: her first and 
most permanent impressions of the beautiful were 
formed there. She has received a thorongh classic 
education, being now in possession of a diploma 
and a gold medal, presented when she received 
the degree of A.M., bestowed by the Harrisburg 
Female College. She speaks several languages 
quite fluently. 

She is descended, on her father’s side—whom 
she much resembles—from the English ; and on 
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the mother’s side from the French. This may 
account for her peculiar temperament. 

Since the above was written, we find the fol- 
lowing paragraph in a recent issue of the Home 
Journal: 

“There is an on dit current, that Miss Martha 
Haines Butt, the beautiful and talented Southern 
authoress, will enter into a matrimonial alliance 
at no distant date. We do not know, exactly, 
whether some foreign diplomat or one of our own 
high-born people will bear off Virginia’s lovely 
daughter. Where so many have competed for 
the prize, it is difficult to say who will be the vic- 
tor; but it has been breathed that a dashing and 
handsome young officer, now ‘at the front,’ is the 
fortunate one. If this be so, the jilted must not 


complain, for ‘none but the brave deserve the 
fair.’ That Miss Butt’s portrait and a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of the lady will appear in an 
early number of the PHrenoLocicaL Journal, is 
more certain, however ; for of this we are assured 
We are somewhat impatient to see what the phren- 
ologist will say of the possessor of * youth, beauty, 
and genius.’ Miss Butt is at present in Norfolk, 
Virginia, as a correspondent informs us, ‘the 
observed and admired of all observers.’ ” 
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COMIC PHYSIOGNOMY. 





In the study of Physiognomy there is nothing 
®) perplexing to the beginner as the rapid 
changes of expression on the countenance of the 
subject. The transitions from grave to gay, and 
from the serious to the comic, from love to hate, 
and from hope to fear, are so quick and so 
marked, that the student loses his reckoning. 
But it should be remembered that the human 
mind is like a musical instrument, on which 
various tunes may be played—that the same 
strings may give forth Sweet Home and Yankee 
Doodle ; and that we are to judge the instru- 
ment by itself, and not by the one who plays 
upon it. 

The features are used to express our emotions 
—and as are the emotions, so our expressions 
hecome. A gloomy and desponding spirit 
begets in time a gloomy counte- 
nance. A joyous, happy spirit puts 
perpetual sunshine into the counte- 
nance of its owner ; and its genial rays 
are felt by all. We obtained these 
illustrations, not alone to amuse our 
readers, but to show them how easy 
it is for them to become what they 
like. They may take on the character 
of the clown, and play in the “ ring,’’ 
or they may qualify themselves for 
other spheres, and lead a better life. © 
The organization is constantly chang- |; 
ing, and we may become what we will. / 
We shall “fetch up’’ somewhere on 
the road we travel, and close our ca- 
reer in the basement orin the dome 
—in the animal or in the spiritual ; 
nature. 

The following pictures tell 
own story. 

Mr. Burnett’s facial changes are as 
remarkable for their perfect identity 
as are his rapid transformations of 
character. 


their 
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In the annexed illustrations we see the deline- 
ator in several of his favorite characters. 





Fie. 1.—Mr. Atreep Burnett. 

In fig. 1 we have him in his own 
character —a good-looking gentleman. 

In fig. 2 we perceive the regular dandified 
promenader, with carefully curled mustache and 
eye-glass, @ la Beau Brummel, of ancient noto- 
riety. 

Fig. 8 is old Mrs. Wiggles with her infantile 
protege. 


proper 





Fie. 2.—Tur Danpy. 

Fig. 4 is a half-idiotic face; this is a poor 
love-sick individual in love with Miss Wiggles, 
represented as fig. 5, with curls and smiling face. 

Figs. 6 and 7 are representatives of two cele- 
brated debaters in a Western village, who discuss 
before a Lyceum the momentous question of, 


Fie. 6.—Garnorre. 








Fia. 3.—Mrs. WIGG.rs. 
Who deserves the greatest praise—Mr. Kerlum- 
bus for ‘* diskiverin’’ America, or Mr. G. Washing- 
ton for defenden it after it was ‘* diskivered ?”’ 





Fie. 4.—-A Sitty Lover. 
In fig. 8 we have the delineator in his comic 
impersonation of the smoking Dutchman, in 
which many a slave of the pipe may “‘ see him- 








Fie. 5.—Miss Wieeres. 
self as others see him ;’’ and, presto—instantane- 
ous, he appears, fig. 9, as Paddy Cork, the Irish- 
man, with his witty sayings, ready for a frolic. 





Fie. 7.—SLaBsipEs, 
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Fie. 8.— A Smoxixe Dutonman, 
or a fight, a warm grip for a friend and the 
shillaly for a foe, and whose Combativeness is 
much larger than his Ceutiousness. 

The old man in trouble is another picture. 
Fig. 10, a garrulous old gentleman who is always 
prying into other people’s business. You see 
him and with cane just starting out on a voyage of 





* 
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” Fro. 9.—Pappy Cork. 
discovery. ‘‘ He follows his nose wherever it goes,’’ 
and it often leads him where he is not wanted. 
In fig. 11 is presented the senseless fop en- 
countering a little boy ; little boy has just found 
the fop’s handkerchief and is handing it to him, 











Fie. 10.—T'act Pry. 

Fig. 12 is a character to be shunned—the 
drunkard. And of all the horrible sights in the 
world that of a violent drunkard is the worst. 
He loses all moral responsibility, and will kill 











Fie. 11.—Tnx For. 
friend or foe without a thought. ‘There 1s no 
safety in drinking alcohol, nor is there any 
occasion for its use in health or disease. 





broken lover in the agony of despair, beseeching 
his adored to give him some hope; if we were a 
woman, we would ask to be excused if a lover 
came in such questionable shape. 


-chondriac, full of all sorts of imaginary diseases. 
Every ache and pain named in the Encyclopedia | 
has been suffered by him, and he has “ tried’’ all 
the patent medicines advertised in all our religious 





In fig. 18 Mr. Burnett appears as a poor heart- 


Fig. 14 is Mr. Neverwell. He is the hypo- 














Fig. 12.—Tue Drunxarp. 











Fie. 18.—A Disconsotate Lover. 
newspapers. He was educated to believe that 





professed Christians would publish nothing but 
the truth ! 














Fic. 14.—Mr. Hypo. 
fications of character is in the scene depicted in 
fig. 16. 

It is the humorous presentation of the lecturer 
from Hepsmpam, who has ‘‘srruck 11s,’’ and 
upon which subject he descants most eloquently. 
{Having given three years’ service in the army, 
under General Rosecrans, Mr. B. is represented 
in character, with the general and staff officers 


| in the picture, where his representations must 
| have been very acceptable to the soldiers. ] 











Fie. 15.—Excrrep Frenonman. 

These characters are all rendered in such quick 
succession as to startle bis auditors, apparently 
no time elapsing between the exit of one and the 
entry of another. 

Mr. Burnett's entertainments are not alto- 
gether of a humorous character, but partake of 
the literary, the poetic, and refined as well. He 




















Fie. 16.—Tuz Li®runser rrom Hepsipam. 


Fig. 16 represents Mr. B. as the excited French 
dancing master, more polite than sensible or 
dignified. i : 

Perhaps one of the greatest of his transmogri- 


caters to other faculties besides that of wit, to 
other emotions than that of fun or the love of 
the grotesque. It is good for dyspevsia to see 








and hear his performances. 
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CITY OF NEW YORE RE-MODELED. 


Every kingdom, empire, and republic has 
its one great city. The present size of the island 
of Manhattan is limited, and not adequate to the 
ultimate wants of the great city of this country ; 
and we should look well to the end. 

The proposition we wish to present, is to 
change the shape of the boundary on the easterly 
side of the city of New York, by cutting a 
channel of adequate width and depth through 
Long Island from Hunter’s Point to Long Island 
Sound, to be completed by sections, and not 
opened until finished ; after which the old 
channel may be closed and filled up; thereby 
avoiding Hell Gates, both large and small, and 
adding to the city of New York the width of 
the channels on each side of Blackwell's Island, 
and its width and the land on Long Island; 
also, Ward's and Randall’s islands; and filling 
the Harlem River to McComb’s Dam, if found 
expedient, thereby joining the counties of New 
York and Westchester. 

This would add several hundreds of acres of 
land to the island of New York, and the cost of 
making this improvement would not be one fifth 
of the value of the land thus added ; and at the 
rate at which the city of New York is now in- 
creasing, it will not be more than sixteen years 
before the present surface of the island will all 
be built up. 

The proposed channel, with permanent and 
suitable wharfs and piers built on each side as 
the work progresses, would pass through low 
land, and the surplus material could be used to 
fill up the adjoining property. It may be asked 
where will all the material come from to fill up 
the old channels? We answer, the grades of 
the streets and avenues in the city of New York 
are about the same as the original surface. and 
all the surplus from cellars, sewers, and a thou- 
sand other sources, has to be carried off the island, 
and has now toa large extent filled the Jersey 
flats ; the surplus will be more than enough. 

The westerly bank of the East River from 49th 





to 79th Street is generally high, and along this 
line of hill a suitable site for our State buildings 
could be selected, making New York what it 
virtually is, not only the capital of the State, 
but the great city of the United States of 
America. 

The diagram accompanying represents the gen- 
eral outline of the plan, which is made by Mr. 
James E. Serre, one of the city surveyors of the 
city of New York, also a civil engineer, well 
known in his profession for the last twenty 
years. 

28th February, 1865. 
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Tue Poor Rervcers.—Could the evils“of this 
wicked rebellion fall on the heads of its bad 
authors, there would seem to be a righteous 
retribution following the act ; but, unfortunately. 
while they may escape, large numbers of innocent 
and inoffensive persons are brought to death’s 
door by starvation, nakedness, and untold suffer- 
ing. Women and children, the sick and infirm, 
without the means to provide for their common 
wants, are. all along the borders, sinking to un- 
timely graves. What can we do in the premises? 
A circular, issued by the Cincinnati Refugee 
Relief Commission, of which Mr. Engar Coxkiino 
is special agent, visits the North and the East for 
the purpose of procuring aid for the thousands 
who are thus thrown upon charity. It is pro- 
posed to appeal through the ministry to the 
churches, and through the press to the people. 
It is hoped all may respond according to their 
means, This is decidedly a home missionary 
work, in which all may engage. 


Benerits oF PHrenotocy.—‘‘ You ask, ‘ What 
has Phrenology done for me?’ In the first place 
it taught me to know myself, and then to know 
enough of others to form, in its fullest sense, a 
happy marriage. Let all my sex receive and prac- 
tice it. Mary T.”’ 


Two Dotiars spent for this Journa. is better 
than $20 spent in useless adornments. 





THE THREE ANGELS. 


I saw three lovely angels— 

They were walking hand in hand; 
They all were linked together— 

A beauteons sister band ; ng 
I asked the one more roay, 

More blooming than the rest, 
Her mission from the regions 

Of Paradise so blest ; 
And to my face uplookiag, 

She said, “ You know my wealth ; 
My mission is a blessed one, 

My name, the ‘ Bloom of Health.’” 


I looked upon the next one— 
The one between the two, 
And said, “ Oh, lovely angel! 
What comest thou to do? 
What does that radiant eye, 
That rounded brow, denote? 
Cans’t thou thy mission tell me— 
Thy name, with meaning quote ” 
She looked with beaming glance, 
While smiles lit up her face, 
And said, * My name is * Intellect,’ 
I give man power and place.” 


Then turned my eye inquiringly 
Upon the other hand— 

The purest and most beautiful 
Of this sweet angel-band ; 

Her cheeks were lilies to the sight 
Of one unused to love ; 

Her lips were like the flowers 
That bud and bloom above 


Oh! such a smile as rested there 
Upon that curving lip, 

Oh! such a place for hamming-birds, 
Their nectar-food to sip! 

I held my heart with firmness ; 
It struggled in my breast 

To leap its prison walls and go 
To be with ber and rest. 


I asked this gentle angel 
Her mission to the earth; 

She answered softly to my call, 
And said, “ You know my part— 

I bended first the Cupid bow 
Whose shaft is in your heart; 

I touch the hearts of children, 
‘That they may not be stone; 

My name is ‘ True Affection ;’ 


I sit upon the throne.” Reine. 
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‘Ip 1 might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him proclaim war with mankind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the fron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they bave any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself.’ —De Foe, 
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OCCUPATION. 


Next in importance to the birth of an 
immortal being, as affecting his pros- 
pects, success, and happiness in life, is 
the choice of an “ appropriate pursuit,” 
and of a suitable companion for life. Of 
all the mistakes that are made by erring 
man, none are greater than in these. 
We need not cite instances of misapplied 
talent, of disappointments, failures, and 
of the endless misery resulting therefrom. 
There are Charles, Henry, James, and 
John, all bright and intelligent boys, 
each with fair natural gifts, and one or 
more with peculiar talents for some par- 
ticular calling in which he would excel. 
But, how are they to be placed? What 
means are to be made use of to learn 
their real capabilities? The parents are 
most anxious for the welfare of their 
children; and it soon becomes a daily 
topic of conversation as to what the 
boys are todo. The question is put first 
to the boys. They are asked what pur- 
suit they would prefer? Being inex- 
perienced, and having no clear idea of 
the difference between one calling and 
another, they would be as likely to select 
that of the stage-driver as anything 
more elevated. This, of course, would 
not suit the parents, and they call in the 
clergyman to advise them what to do 
with Charles. He looks at the hopeful 
boy through his clerical glasses—having 
no knowledge of Phrenology—and says, 
“Educate Aim for the ministry.” Not 
being satisfied with this—seeing nothing 
in the lad which would Wad him to this 
choice—but quite the contrary, for he 
would rather whistle than perform any 
more sacred rite, the doctor is then 
called on, who as promptly and as un- 
wisely advises that the boy be educated 
for a physician. The lad has no taste for 
“tinctures,” and dreads the sight of 


tents. 
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“ saddle-bags,” with all their bitter con- 
The father then appeals to the 
lawyer as one of the most learned men— 
one who ought to know enough to 
answer any question. But, like the rest, 
he pames his own profession as that in 
whickthe lad could shine. Being peace- 
fully inclined, and regarding the practice 
of the law in its popular light—as spe- 
cially designed to cause, rather than to 
settle disputes—the boy says no. 

What, then, is to be done? If the 
clergyman, the physician, and the law- 
yer can not decide the question satis- 
factorily, the parents have no other 
resource but to leave it to “chance.” 
The father, being a shoemaker or a tailor, 
decides to put his sons at work in the 
same line, to which they all demur. At 
this juncture, a rich maiden aunt steps 
in and proposes to change the pro- 
gramme. She offers to have all the boys 
educated at her own expense! She 
would have ail the professions repre- 
sented in one family. Let one be edu- 
cated for the ministry, one for medicine, 
one for the law, and one for a merchant 
or a banker. Her father was a rich 
merchant, and she inherited his prop- 
erty. “Capital,” says the ambitious 
mother; “Good,” says the thankful fa- 
ther; “ Agreed,” say all the boys. But 
who shall be preacher? no answer; and 
who doctor? no answer; .and who law- 
yer? no answer; and who merchant or 
banker? I, I, I, say one and all. Here 
is a dilemma. But it is finally agreed 
among the boys that they will draw cuts, 
or “flip up a copper,” for the choice. 
“Heads win, tails lose.” And this is 
the way that such questions are some- 
times settled. Is it any wonder, then, 
that “round men are found in square 
holes, and that square men are found in 
round holes?” They have been mis- 
placed. A good farmer was spoiled to 
make a poor preacher. And a good 
preacher was spoiled to make a poor dis- 
contented shoemaker. There are, to-day, 
men in congress, in parliament, and in 
halls of our State legislatures, who are, 
by organization and education, almost 
totally unfit for the place. Of course 
they will fail and fall, disgracing them- 
selves and bringing ruin on those con- 
nected with them. So it is in other 
places of honor and of trust. Men with- 
out integrity may be found in our banks, 





post offices, treasury departments, etc., 
and the only recommendation which 
many ambitious aspirants for office can 
bring to recommend them is their long 
and very loud talk, their scandalous 
and unscrupulous conduct. Cashiers, col- 
lectors, custom-house officers—* Swart- 
out ;” legislators bribe and are bribed ; 
judges are perverted by party politi- 
cians; editors sell themselves, their prin- 
ciples, and their journals for a price; 
physicians resort to quackery; clergy- 
men, sometimes, preach one thing and 
practice quite another; manufacturers 
make and sell “shoddy” goods; dairy- 
men, grocers, and stock-brokers water 
their milk, their rum, and their “stocks.” 
Our coffee and ginger is half corn-meal 
or chiccory, and there is cheating and 
swindling all round. And one of the 
causes of all this world of evil is simply 
that Charles, Henry, James, and John 
are in wrong positions; and right men 
are in wrong places. 

Remepy—the Christian religion and a 
knowledge of ourselves. Parents should 
watch the unfolding of each child’s mind ; 
encouraging the use of tools; permitting 
experiments to be made in natural phil- 
osophy, chemistry, and in the study of 
natural history, etc. They should at 
least try to answer their questions, and 
to direct their minds into proper chan- 
nels for self-improvement. When Ben- 
jamin West was a child, his observing 
and appreciative mother noticed his 
efforts, with chip and charcoal, to make 
figures of horses, dogs, and birds; she 
kindly furnished him with slate and 
pencil to facilitate his efforts. This led 
to art; the child became a man, and 
wrote his name in colors which now 
grace the halls of high and beautiful art. 
So.other children have been developed 
into the fullest, the fairest, and the 
happiest manhood by the right direction 
of judicious parents, sagacious teachers, 
and sensible employers. Let each and 
every child be rightly trained, physically, 
intellectually, and religiously. Let all 
be placed in right relations to the rest, 
each filling his proper place, then the 
whole world would “ work together for 
good,” each succeeding, each enjoying, 
and each developing into a more perfect 
manhood. At another time we will take 
up the subject of “Croostne Compan- 
IONS FOR LiFe.” 
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HIPPOCRATES AND THE TEMPERA- 
MENTS. 










































WE translate below a curious passage 
from the great physician Hippocrates, 
who lived four centuries before Christ, 
and who was wonderfully shrewd, keen, 
and sensible in observing facts, in reason- 
ing on them, and in stating his conclusions. 
A few remarks are appended for the 
sake of showing the extremely interest- 
ing analogy or parallelism between one 
of the famous old doctor’s chief theories 
here developed and an important doc- 
trine of Phrenology. The translation is 
from the Greek, with Littré’s French 
and Kihn’s Latin versions compared. It 
is from the treatise “On the Nature of 
Man,” in the sixth volume of Littré’s 
edition. 

“The human body contains within it 
blood, mucus, yellow bile, and black bile. 


doctor of Cos correspond to the four 
temperaments, sanguine, lymphatic, bil- 
ious, and nervous. | 


in it sickness and health. The body is 
most thoroughly well when these prin- 


density, force, and quantity, and when 
their intermixture is perfect. 
[Hippocrates does not seem, either 
here or in any part of his works, to have 
considered these four “ humors” as indi- 
cative of four different tendencies, either 
| of which might predominate in a healthy 
body. 
four constituents whose balanced inter- 
mixture was equally necessary in all 
bodies. 
believe, that he speaks at all of differ- 
ences between individual constitutional 
tendencies as a matter to be considered 


stance, as the different effects of fever, 
or a narcotic, on a very nervous and on 
a very lymphatic person. This looks as 
if he had practiced among a homo- 
geneous race, such as the Chinese or 
Negroes; not among a mixed people, 
like us Americans. We know that the 
Greeks were proud of their own race, 
and despised all others, calling them in- 
discriminately by the impertinent nick- 
name of Barbarians, and calling their 
languages “noises.” So that it is ex- 
tremely probable that Hippocrates had 
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not before him that variety of color, 
texture, and form, in the bodies of his 
patients, which has suggested the mod- 
ern theory of the four temperaments. } 
“Sickness exists when one of these 
principles is present either in too small 
or too great quantity, or when it is 
isolated within the body and is not com- 
bined with the others. Indeed, when 
one of these principles takes on a sepa- 
rate condition, and ceases to be combined 
with the others, it follows necessarily 


| not only that the part which it leaves is 


affected, but that where it accumu- 
lates is engorged and undergoes un- 
natural exertion and pain. If either 
humor flows out of the body more than 
a mere surplus of it requires, such evacu- 


| ation occasions pain; but if the evacu- 


[These four “humors” of the great | 


“ These constitute its nature, and create | 


ciples have their proper relations as to 


His idea was, that they were | 


Indeed, it does not appear, we | 


in judging on diseases—such, for in- | 





ation, or change of place, or separation 
from other humors happens within the 
body, there is much reason to fear the 
double difficulty just spoken of, namely, 
in the place vacated and in that en- 
gorged. 

[ All this shows how clear and positive 
Hippocrates was in the notion of four 
constituents in each body. They were, 
he thought, liquids, each of which could 
withdraw itself from its association with 
the rest, and gather separately into some 
one region or corner, like a mutinous 
minority. ] 

“T have promised to demonstrate that 
the principles which, according to me, 
constitute man are always the same, 
both, according to the common use of 
language and according to nature ; these 
principles, as I have said, are blood, 
mucus, yellow bile, and black bile. And 
it is to be observed, 1st, that these humors 
have, in common usage, distinct names, 
which are not confounded. In like man- 
ner, their appearances are by nature no 
less distinct; mucus does not resemble 
blood, nor blood bile, nor bile mucus. 
Indeed, what similarity can there be in 
substances neither presenting the same 
color to the eye nor the same sensation 
to the touch, and not being either warm, 
or cold, or dry, or moist in the same man- 
ner? Being then so unlike in appear- 
ance and properties, they must neces- 
sarily not be identical, unless fire and 
water are one and the same. Convine- 
ing proof may be given that they are 
in fact not identical, but that each has a 
special virtue and nature of its own. 
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Give a person a ph'egmagogue, and he 
vomits mucus; give him a cholagogue, 
and he vomits bile, and this is black bile 
if the medicine be such as operates 
on that variety. And if the body be 
wounded anywhere, blood flows. All 
this will happen any day, any night, in 
winter or summer, as long as the patient 
can inhale and exhale his breath. This he 
ean do, until deprived of some one of 
his congenital constituents. Now these 
four principles that I have designated 
are congenital. How, indeed, can they 
be otherwise ? Man evidently possesses 
them uninterruptedly as long as he lives; 
he is born of a human being possessing 
them all, and his body was nourished 
within that of a human being possessing 
them all.” 

[In a subsequent paragraph of this 
treatise, Hippocrates develops a rela- 
tion between his four “humors” and 
the four seasons, and says that each 
“humor” predominates during its prop- 
er season, one of each being hot, cold, 
dry, and moist. These four traits, again, 
coincide with the four temperaments. 
The parallelisms of the famous old Greek 
doctor and the phrenological theory of 
temperaments might be tabulated thus: 





Sanguine. Blood. Hot. Summer. 
Nervous. Black bile. Cold. Winter. 
Bilious. Yellow biis. | Dry. Autumn. 
Lymphatic. | Mucus. Moist. Spring.] 


CRAZY PHRENOLOGISTS. 


“ Way is it that practical phrenologists become 
so crotchety, cracked, vain, dissipated, sensual, 
long-haired, and eccentric?” Our correspondent 
might as well ask, why are weak and foolish 
phrenologists no better than other weak and fool- 
ish men? Are they not alike in propensity, in 
intellect, and in sentiment? And why should not 
bad men engage in P’hrenology as well as in 
religion? All the fools and impostors are not 
phrenologists, nor are a)l phrenologists fools and 
impostors—though we confess we have more than 
our share of this latter class. 

The practice of Phrenology is a comparatively 
new calling, and the people can not so readily 
discriminate, in this, between truth and error. 
An ignorant, “ boggling’’ phrenologist may teach 
educated persons some things which they do not 
know, and thus pass muster in this, when he 
would not be trusted out of sight with the care 
of a favorite cat. If he be weak in morals, he 
may be more shrewd in intellect; and if he be 
susceptible to flattery, he will so often be praised 
for his “hits,” and for his supposed knowledge 
and skill, that, forgetting his God, he will set 
himself up as an idol for foolish people to flatter 
and to worship. He will then put on airs, talk 
much of himself, strut and swell, to that extent 
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which would induce a modest person to suppose 
he owned all on both sides of the street. This 
great, this wonderful person, is then in a state to 
make a display. He dresses in a singular man 
ner, in order to attract attention ; wears his hair 
long; displays cheap jewelry; drinks much and 
often, and becomes a vagabond. We have de- 
scribed some of these creatures, such as we met 
in Europe, and such as may be found straggling 
from place to place in this country. It is only 
about a year ago that a somewhat noted phren- 
ologist—who had traveled extensively during 
twenty years or more, combining singing with 
lecturing—died of delirium-tremens, in an alms- 
house in Massachusetts. He was a dissipated and 
a fallen man—a damage to the cause, a nuisance 
to his family, and a curse to his country. There 
are others, not so low, who peddle bad books, 
visit bar-rooms, and practice their art on steam- 
boats, in drinking saloons, museums, etc. The 
only motive by which these poor creatures are 
actuated, is to pick up a few shillings, which they 
could earn no other way so easily. But are they 
worse than the thousands of quack doctors in all 
our cities who feed on the diseases of indiscreet 
young men? Are they worse than the base coun- 
terfeiters who make and circulate spurious cur- 
rency? Are they worse than other hypocrites? 
Yes, verily, they are! We confess it, they are 
worse than any of these, for they know better 
than others what is right and what is wrong. 
And there is less excuse for a phrenologist to 
become perverted than for those less favored. We 
happily number at present among the practical 
phrenologists, gentlemen of culture, refinement, 
high moral standing, and who make vital religion 
something more than a mere profession, even 
educated clergymen, physicians, teachers ; and 
there are learned college professors who are not 
above applying Phrenology practically, when 
called on to do so.’ Young lecturers, of clean 
minds and clean bodies, are in the field, instruct- 
ing the people—delineating character as well as 
they can—and are liberally patronized. Others 
will soon come forward ; and out of our schools 
and colleges where our doctrines are taught, will 
come a still better class of lecturers and exam- 
iners. May they come soon, and displace the 
miserable sinners who now impose themselves on 
a tolerant and most patient people. 
Poe 
Epvcation Derixep.—Ruskin says: An educa- 
ted man ought to know three things: First, 
where he is, that is to say, what sort of a world 
he has got into; how large it is; what kind of 
creatures live in it, and how ; what it is made of, 
and what may be made of it. Secondly, where 
he is going, that is to say, what chances or reports 
there are of any other world besides this; what 
seems to be the nature of that other world. 
Thirdly, what he had best do under the circum- 
stances, that is to say, what kind of faculty he 
; what are the present state and wants 
of mankind ; what are the readiest means in his 
power of attaining happiness and diffusing it. 
The man who knows these things, and who has 
his will so subdued in the learning of them that 
he is ready to do what he knows he ought, is an 
educated man ; and the man who knows them not 


is uneducated, though he could talk all the tongues 
of Babel 





A FLY MAGNIFIED 


very small, of a shining black color, with trans- 
parent wings and yellow hind legs. It deposits 
about 200 or 250 eggs into the cracks in cheese, 
which are developed into skippers. The maggots 
of some species of flies spin cocoons; with others, 
the skin simply hardens and incases the pupa or 
chrysalis. At length the fully developed fiy makes 
it escape by forcing off with its head the chrysalis 
case. The different-sized flies we notice are dif- 
ferent varieties, and not young and old, as some 
suppose, for flies never grow to any very percep- 
tible extent. A large proportion of the swarms 
of fli-s generated during the warm weather of 
summer are destroy@@ by the frosts of winter; 
only a few that are so fortunate as to find shelter 
and warm places escape; and in similar situations 
some of them pass the winter in the chrysalis 
state, and only emerge when warm weather re- 
turns. The house fly is a domestic insect, and is 
said never to be found except in the vicinity of 
man's present or recent habitations. 

The saw fly is a very interesting insect, although 
it bears little resemblance to the common fly; it 
is smaller, and has a flat head, is broad through 
the wings, with a tapering body. There are sev- 
eral varieties, but the green and striped saw flies 
are the most common; the former will be foun’ 
the latter part of the summer amid the grass, the 








FLIES. 





Tne above cut represents the under surface of a common 
house fly, as seen in the Novelty Microscope. This instru- 
ment, by an admirable contrivance, confines the insect 
within the focus during the examination, and yet does not 
interfere with its freedom of motion; indeed, to witness 
the activity and sprightly movements of the insect, is one 
of the most interesting features of the examination. He 
moves this way and that with the utmost agility, as if 
conscious of the restraints of his prison walls and anxious 
for his freedom ; for a moment he forgets himself, stops 
his frenzied motions, rubs his fore-feet together with 
epparent delight, brushes the dust hastily from his face 
and eyes, and around he goes again—but all to no pur- 
pose. He feels the smooth surface of the transparent 
glass above him if he can not see it; finally, he concludes he 
will taste it: up comes his proboscis in contact with it, 
giving you a fine opportunity to view*this organ ; but the 
glass is tasteless to him, he gathers no sweet, and around 
he goes again, never reconciled to bis situation. 

The fly when thus viewed beneath the microscope 
presents many points of great interest. You have seen 
him walk on the window pane or upon the under surface 
of smooth glass with his body downward ; look at his feet 
and you will see how he does this: he has two sharp 
claws, but they can not penetrate the glass to sustain even 
his slight weight, so they turn to one side; but between 
the claws are two membranous expansions or soft cush- 
ions which come in contact with the glass, as you will 
notice, and adhere to its surface, either owing to atmos- 
pheric pressure or the exudation of a sticky fluid on the 
surface of these soft bodies; his wings, how beautiful in 
color, yet how delicate! his two great motionless eyes, the 
cornea composed of over 4,000 little six-sided faces or eyes 
through which the insect looks in different directions— 
what a wonderful organ! 

Bat of what use are flies? is the inquiry often made. 
They are scavengers, and delight not only in sweet things 
and fresh blood, but also in things unclean, especially in 
decomposing animal substances; with their proboscis 
sucking up the juices which by evaporation would con- 
taminate the air—very useful indeed in the houses of 
slovenly housekeepers. The blue bottle or blow fly de- 
posits its eggs on animal substances, which are recognized 
as fly blows; in a warm temperature they hatch in three or 
four hours after they are laid, and then are called larve 
or maggots. A single blow fly has been known to produce 
20,000 maggots. Linnzus asserts that the maggots from 
three flies will consume a dead horse as quickly as a lion; 
so voracious are they, tbat they increase in weight about 
200 times in 24 hours. The flesh fly, a little longer than 
the blow fly, drops living maggots on dead flesh, the 
maggots being hatched within the fly. The cheese fly is 





latter on the leaves and twigs of bushes and trees, 
especially on peach trees and blackberry bushes, The 
female only has saws, and they are situated on the under 
surface of the body; a livtle dark line will show their 
locality. These flies use their saws for sawing through 
the tender bark of twigs for the purpose of depositing 
their eggs. It is worthy of special note, that each femalo 
has a pair of saws, running side by side, a hint from tho 
Infinite Author of all mechanical science to our mechanics 
and inventors. There are, perhsps, no microscopic objects 
more beautiful and interesting than these eaws, and those 
of the striped saw fly far excel those of the green fly. The 
Novelty Microsenpe shows the saws very welle The wing 
of the striped saw fly is also a very interesting object. 

But flies are not the only interesting insects, and we 
may call attention to others hereafter. 


———> eo 
THE ANSWER.’ 





Love you? yes, I'll ever love you, 
Love you morning, noon, and night; 
Love you night, and noon, and morning, 
With a love that will not blight— 
Love you with a love most high, 
With a love that will not die. 
Love you? yes; and now you bless me, 
Then thy heart no more is sad, 
For I \ell thee that I love thee, 
And wouldst make thy lone heart glad— 
Make it glad, and fond, and free, 
Leaving all for love of thee. 


Fame, and wealth, and power, and glory, 
I wouldst not that thou resign ; 
Dost thou wonder at the story? 
Rather I that they were thine. 
Ours shall be most perfect love— 
Love like that in heaven above. 


Oh, thy heart no more is yearning! 
For thou hast my ardent love— 
Love whose fires are ever burning 

With a love-fire from above. 
Yes, yes, dearest, I will love thee 
Ever as thy heart loves me; 
Earth a heaven to us shall be. 

eh oe 


A Goop Exampte.—The New Orleans 
Ind dent says: “ Lecture on Anatomy and Physiology. 
Dr. J. V. ©. Smith’s lectures at the Medical College, 
Common Street, are delivered Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, precisely at 12 o’clock. Open to afl medical 
gentlemen and citizens who feel an interest in the diffusion 
of science, free of all expense.” 

[Dr. Smith, formerly mayor of Boston, is doing a very 
useful work ia New Orleans in a sanitary way, besides 
teaching the people anatomy and physiology free of 
charge. We wish some of the learned medical gentlemen 
of our New York colleges would follow this excellent 
example.—Ep. A. P. J.) 


* See Pureno.oeicat Journat for February. 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES 





REPORTERS AND REPORTING. 

Tae world of readers is little aware how much 
is due td reporters and reporting. The news- 
paper of to-day, were reporting and telegraphing 
laid aside, would be as much shorn of their 
strength, their interest, and influence, as was 
Samson when denuded of his locks. 

An eminent orator is to speak in Washington 
on a certain night. Reporters are dispatched 
from Philadelphia and New York. At ten o’clock 
The shorthand writer has 
every word of it, as it falls from the lips of the 
speaker, and as soon as the last word is uttered, 


the speech is finished. 


he hurries to the telegraph office, commences to 
copy his notes, and the telegrapher to send them 
five hundred miles away, where the compositor 
commences to put them in type, and before day- 


PERRY. 


light fifty thousand copies of the morning papers | 


are on their way at railroad speed to half a mil- 
lion readers. 

Before verbatim reporting was introduced, the 
authors of speeches, if they wished them to be 
read, must write them out and send them by 
mail to the publisher, and in the course of a 
week or ten days. they were brought to the light. 


Now, all congressional and legislative discussion | 


is reported on the instant, verbatim. Proceedings 
of courts, conventions, associations, synods, dedi- 
cations, and all public proceedings of interest, 
are, as it were, daguerreotyped on the spot by 
the aid of phonographic reporting ; and by the aid 
of the newspapers, and the means of rapid com- 
municati@m, they ure sent from country to conn- 
try, and from one section of the nation to all 
others. The rural districts, the pioneer among 
the Rocky Mountains, and the backwoodsman in 
his cabin, can have metropolitan scenes portrayed 
and speeches fully reported, and in his far-off 
home bave one of the prime elements of high 
civilization. 


> 


PORTRAIT OF HENRY 8. 


WOODFALL. 





Now, no great speech is uttered, no execrable 
sentiment of treason, which is not instantly com- 
mitted to paper by the reporter’s art, and goes 
on the wings of the wind to the remotest por- 
tions of civilization. It may not be uninterest- 
ing to our readers to get a glance at the first 
attempt at successful reporting of the debates in 
the British Parliament. 

This in its day was a wonder, but since that 
time the system has grown to its present perfec- 
tion, and this may form the subject of subsequent 
articles. 

‘“The name of Woodfall is a landmark in the 
history of the newspaper press. It marks the 
close of one epoch and the beginning of another. 
It is permanently associated with the latest and 
the most celebrated of those literary politicians 
who used the columns of the newspaper for their 
own purposes, and it also introduces that feature 
which is now the most noticeable in our modern 
newspapers. One Woodfall was the publisher of 
‘Junius ;’ another began the modern system of 
parliamentary reporting. 

The 
sons of a respectable and flourishing printer in 
the city of London, they fol'owed their father’s 
business, and extended it. 


“There were two brothers of the name. 


Henry Sampson Wood- 


fall was the printer of the Public Advertiser. to | 
whom ‘Junins’ sent his communications anony- | 
mously, never through the long period of their | 


correspondence taking off his mask, and at last 
making over to him the entire copyright of the 
in token of the honorable manner in 
which the printer had stood by the author. Wil- 
liam Woodfall became the printer of the Aforning 
which was started in 1769. His con- 
nection with the mechanical department led to 
other engagements, and he soon afterward added 
to bis duties those of editor and reporter. Divi- 
sion of labor was a branch of political economy 


letters, 


Chronicle 


little discussed in those days, though, no doubt, 





men practiced it long before they found a scien- 
tific name for it; but the truth was, there was 
not at that time in any of these departments 
labor enough to divide. Of his triple duties, the 
effects of only one have come down to us. The 
early sheets of the paper are in the hands only 
of antiqnaries, or lie on the shelves of the British 
Museum; so that few can know how he dis- 
charged his calling either as printer or editor. 
But of his reporting the press traditions are full ; 
and, after making every allowance for the exag- 
gerated expressions of those to whom the whole 
process of reporting was new, bis work was a 
wonderful feat, and such as justly to entitle bim 
to the designation of ‘Memory Woodfall,’ by 
which he was generally known. It was his 
practice to go down early to the House of Com- 
mons, and secure for himself a favorite corner in 
the front row of the stranger's gallery. There 
he sat the long night through, never budging 
from his place, solacing himself, as he grew faint, 
with the indigestible but portable dainty of a 
hard-boiled egg, and with his eyes and his atten- 
tion fixed upon the various speakers, but without 
taking a single note: the appearance of a note- 
book or pencil would have led to immediate ex- 
pulsion by the sergeant-at-arms or his messengers. 
He would absorb, as it were, the wholé scene 
passing before him, and would re-produce it on 
paper, to the extent of several columns, in time 
for the publication of the following evening. In 
this way he gave a character to the Chronicle 
which raised it far above all its cotemporaries. 
Other papers, of course, followed in his wake ; 
literary men blessed with good memories became 
in great demand, and were liberally paid—as 
literary pay went in those days--to devote their 
nights to the gallery of Parliament, and their 
days to writing out as much of what had passed 
there as they could recallect; but so long as be 
had to encounter only single reporters, Woodfali 
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ontdistanced them all, Some of them might be 


‘ equal to him in one part of the work, others in 


another ; one man might remember as much, 
another might express it as elegantly, and a third 
might reproduce it with as much dispatch ; but 
Woodfall had the union of all three, to an extent 
which none of them could match. In that feature 
which was most apparent to the reader, and in 
which they were most interested, some of his 
cotemporaries were woefully behind him. It 
was no uncommon thing for some of them to be 
seven days in arrear with their parliamentary 
debates. As the memory of each unwritten 
day’s proceedings grew dim with the fresh over- 
laid stratum of the subsequent debates, it may be 
imagined that, when they did at last appear, it 
was in a vapid and colorless form. Woodfall, on 
the contrary, was always methodical, and always 
punctual ; the debates were never delayed beyond 
the following evening, so that members going down 
to the House might purchase on the way the report 
of what they said on the evening before. The very 
perfection to which he had carried his system led 
to its downfall. He could not be beaten by in- 
dividual skill, he might be overpowered by num- 
bers. If he did the work of six men, the obvious 
resource of a rival was to engage six men to do 
the work, and this way was not long in being 
struck out. 

“The first suggester was James Perry, a name 
still more extensively known in connection with 
the newspaper press than that of Woodfall him- 
self. Perry was a native of Aberdeen, where 
his father was a house-carpenter. He acquired 
the rudiments of education in one of the parish 
schools, to which Scotland and Scotchmen owe 
so much, and was for three years a student in the 
Marischal College of his native town. He turned 
his attention to commerce, and proceeding to 
Manchester, he obtained a situation as a clerk in 
the establishment of a Mr. Dinwoodie. He re- 
mained here two years, and discharged his duties 
with painstaking fidelity. But for all that the 
ledger was as unsuited to his tastes as the law 
had been before; and taking leave of his em- 
ployers, he started for London, as many of his 
countrymen had done before him, determined to 
devote himself to literature. 

“The story of his first connection with news- 
papers is curious enough, though we dare say 
there are many brilliant ornaments of the pro- 
fession who could tell as singular tales of the 
lucky chances which first led them in that direc- 
tion. Perry had come to London with introduc- 
tions to several booksellers, meaning to begin 
life, as Johnson and other famous men had begun 
it before him, as a publisher’s drudge. But work 
at that time happened to be not very plentiful, 
and to all his applications a negative answer was 
returned. About that time a new paper had 
been started, under the title of the General Ad- 
vertiser, and Perry, by way of amusing his en- 
forced leisure, struck off sundry light sketches, 
varied with occasional letters to the editor, which 
he dropped into the letter-box of the office, with- 
out any name affixed to them. As he found these 
articles were invariably inserted, he was led on 
step by step to write more ; but it does not ap- 
pear that he ever thought of introducing himself 








to the editor as the author of the sketches that 
found so much favor in his eyes. Fortune was 
to visit him from another quarter; for, in the 
midst of this literary employment, he did not 
forget the purpose for which he came to London, 
but went on in his daily and discouraging calls 
on the booksellers for employment. One day he 
called on Messrs. Richardson and Urquhart, a 
publishing firm, to whom, among others, he 
had introductions. He saw Mr. Urquhart, a 
countryman of his own, who was engaged in read- 
ing the Daily Advertiser. Scarcely lifting his eyes 
from the paper, he returned the usual cold nega- 
tive answer, and then moved by some sudden 
impulse, he said to him, ‘If you could write such 
an article as this, I would find you immediate 
employment.’ He pointed, as he spoke, to an 
article in the Advertiser, which Perry on glancing 
at recognized as his last anonymous contribu- 
tion, Of course he claimed it, closed with the 
offer of the worthy publisher, and, to prove that 
he was not imposing on his credulity, he pro- 
duced from his pocket another article of the same 
nature, which he was on his way to deposit in 
the editorial letter-box. To him that interview 
was the stroke of fate, for Messrs. Richardson 
and Urquhart were the principal proprietors of 
the paper, and Mr. Perry’s articles proved that 
he was just the kind of young man they wanted. 
Modern newspaper men will smile, and modern 
newspaper proprietors will envy, when they learn 
what was considered the fair remuneration for a 
newspaper writer in those days. For his daily 
services on the Advertiser he accepted a salary 
of a guinea a week, with an extra half guinea 
for any services he might render to an evening 
paper with which the firm was also connected. 
Nor let it be supposed that the work was propor- 
tioned to the pay. For this pittance all Perry’s 
powers were devoted to the service of his em- 
ployers. Among his other duties he was em- 
ployed to report, that having become a prime 
qualification for a newspaper man, and he soon 
had an opportunity of proving his powers. 

“The nation was then in the heat of the Amer- 
ican war, but that war had gradually changed its 
character. From an arrogant and presumptuous 
attempt to coerce what was deemed a mere hand- 
ful of colonists, it had become a struggle for 
existence; for all the great powers of Europe 
had gloated over our difficulties, and finally joined 
with the colonists in the attempt to circumscribe 
our dominion and cripple our power. It was 
then, as still more conspicuously on a later occa- 
sion, England against the world; and at each 
time the proud spirit of the islanders rose supe- 
rior to every effort to subdue it. France was the 
first to adopt this ungenerous method of wiping 
out the memory of former defeats, and the nation 
fully accepted the issue. Perhaps the ministers 
of King George III. were never more popular 
than on the day when they announced the de- 
claration of war against France. Party spirit 
was, for the time, fused in the crucible of patri- 
otism. On all sides came promises of support to 
the ministers, and they, not to be outdone in 
public spirit, chose the admiral for the fleet, that 
was at once ordered to be fitted out, from among 
the ranks of the opposition. Admiral Keppel 
left England in the midst of as high-wrought ex- 





pectations of conquest as another popular ad- 
miral left our shores a few years ago for the 
Baltic, and these expectations were doomed to 
be as completely disappointed. The hostile fleets 
met off Cape Ushant ; the English failed in forcing 
them into close action, and the French celebrated 
a triumph because they had not been destroyed. 
The mortification at home was deep and bitter ; 
the friends of the admiral threw the blame on 
Sir Hugh Palliser, second in command, who had 
been selected from the ministerial ranks for the 
very purpose, it was said, of thwarting and 
bringing discredit on the popular chief. The 
quarrel ended in a court-martial being held on 
both officers, which was held at Portsmouth, and 
lasted for six weeks. It was this court-martial 
that brought out young Pérry’s aptitude for news- 
paper work. He was sent down to report the 
proceedings of the court, and it is said that day 
by day, for six weeks together, he was in the 
habit of sending up a report which occupied five 
or six columns of the newspaper. He thus far 
outstripped his rivals, and as the trial was the 
theme of universal interest, the Advertiser was 
sought for everywhere, and the reputation of the 
reporter was largely increased. It was then 
something quite new on newspaper work, though 
doubtless it has often been surpassed since. The 
columns, of course, bore no proportion to the 
Brobdignagian lengths of the present day. There 
is no court in the country so favorable to report- 
ing as a court-martial, for every question must be 
put in writing by the interrogator, then read over 
to the court, and if they approve of it, and allow 
it to be put to the witness, it is copied out in full 
by their clerk, and then read over to the witness be- 
fore he is allowed to answer; and when he has 
done so, the answer he gives is recorded in full 
before another question can be put. Of course 
Mr. Perry would be able to write at least as 
quickly as the clerk of the court. And for the 
pleadings, we may be sure that Mr. Perry would 
content himself with a pretty full outline of the 
counsel’s speech, embracing the principal points 
and indicating the special bearing of his argu- 
ment—such a summary, in fact, as that we see in 
a first-class newspaper of the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer when he brings for- 
ward his budget. The real marvel lay in his 
being able to continue at his monotonous task, 
unflagging from day to day for six whole weeks 
together. 

“Soon after this, Woodfall left the Morning 
Chronicle, apparently in some quarrel with the 
proprietors, and commenced a new journal, which 
he called the Diary. To this paper he carried 
his peculiar facilities for gallery reporting, which 
he apparently expected would do as much for the 
Diary as they had formerly done for the Chronicle, 
He did not seem to have been afraid of a newsystem 
of reporting which Perry had first introduced on 
the Advertiser, and which he now elaborated and 
arranged on a more complete scale on the Chron- 
cle, to which he succeeded on Woodfall’s retire- 
ment. For though Perry himself was nearly a 
match for Woodfall in his own department of re- 
porting, yet he knew the work required special 
capabilities which were seldom to be found in the 
same individual. He therefore devised an ar- 
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rangement by which not one man but several 
should do the work ; and thus inaugurated the 
system which continues in force to the present 
day. The arrangement, however, must, in the 
first instance, have been crude and imperfect; 
and Woodfall, confident of his own powers, waged 
a tough, though, in the end, a losing battle, with 
his less capable but more numerous rivals. 
We can fancy the disdain, not unmixed with fear, 
which the old man would entertain for this irrup- 
tion upon the territory where he had so long 
reigned supreme, and all the traditions of that 
period which have come down to us indicate 
those feelings. He is represented (while known 
to be a genial man in private life—a kind bus- 
band and father) as a rather taciturn man, hold- 
ing no communication with those around him, 
wholly absorbed in the business, retaining his 
seat from the beginning to the end of the pro- 
ceedings, and only satisfying the demands of 
appetite with the hard-boiled egg which he 
bronght from home in his pocket, and which it 
was the special delight of the young wags his 
rivals slily to abstract from its depository and 
substitute an unboiled one in its stead—an an- 
noyance for which Woodfall never failed to cer- 
tify bis resentment by every demonstration which 
so silent and self-contained a man could make. 
The wonder is, now, how he managed, single- 
handed, to make head so long as he did agaiust 
the decided superiority of the new system. But 
to say nothing of the reputation he had acquired, 
and which would not fail either bim or his news- 
paper for many a day, it is plain that the system 
of the reliefs must have been imperfectly devel- 
oped. It must have been so from the nature of 
the case, for the reporters had not then, nor for 
many years afterward, a gallery to themselves, 
which they could enter or leave at their pleasure. 
They were indebted for their seat, like other 
strangers, to a member’s order, and like other 
strangers they were treated ; with them, as with 
others, it was ‘first come first served,’ and an un- 
lucky reporter who happened to be late might 
find the gallery filled, and his place lost for the 
evening, not for himself alone, but for all his 
comrades who had arranged ‘to meet him. The 
great object of the reporters was to secure the 
center seats in the front row of the gallery, and 
to obtain one of these cost a struggle every 
evening. On nights when a great debate was 
expected, the first reporter fur each paper would 
have to waste the whole day in the lobby, wait- 
ing till the gallery doors were opened, and then 
the rush for places commenced. It happened of 
course that they often lost the seats they aimed 
at, though by degrees, as time moved on, a sort 
of prescriptive right was established, and stran- 
gers visiting the gallery instinctively avoided 
what had come to be considered as the reporters’ 
seats. But still the necessity for the reporters 
being among the first to take their seats could 
not be dispensed with, and long and dreary were 
the waitings to which they were subjected. This 
continued even down to a late period, and occa- 
sionally they got into trouble. One fiery little 
Welshman came down to take his turn, fresh from 
the festivities of St. David’s day. The House had 
met, but strangers were not admitted till after 


prayers. ‘‘he Welshman, excited by his _pota- 
tions, began kicking at the unopened door, and 
startled the members at their devotions, The 
sergeant-at-arms came round and seized the of- 
fending reporter and he was lodged in the cellar. 
His companions sent an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances to the Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, 
but at first he was disposed to treat the matter 
with more severity when he knew the offense had 
been committed by areporter. However, he was 
willing to discharge him on his making an apolo- 
gy through the sergeant. But here a fresh obsta- 
cle occurred. The stubborn Welshman, in his 
then excited state, held that it was derogatory to 
his dignity to apologize to any man living, and 
the baffled sergeant was obliged to carry back to 
the Speaker the non-success of his mission. But 
along with it he carried another missive from the 
other reporters, who did for their colleague what 
he refused to do for himself, and pleaded the 
license of St. David’s day as his excuse. This 
the Speaker was good-natured enough to accept, 
the Welshman was released, and he gaily mount- 
ed the stairs to the gallery, calling out to his 
companions to bear witness that he had made no 
apology. Such were some of the difficulties 
connected with obtaining admission ; the diffi- 
culty of getting out and giving place to another 
was quite as great. It was impossible that a 
reporter should leave his seat and cause confu- 
sion in the gallery when an orator was in the full 
flow of eloquence ; he must wait till some halt 
occurred in the proceedings; and hence it would 
often happen that a reporter might be detained 
in his place fer a full hour after he ought to have 
been relieved. It was provoking, too, that the 
more important the speech the longer he was 
likely to be engaged over his turn. Still, with 
all these disadvantages, as we are inclined to 
deem them, the system of reporting the debates 
by a succession of reliefs made way, and soon 
asserted its superiority over the single-handed 
style of Woodfall. That system could only have 
been a transitionary one ; it was not to be expected 
that Woodfall could have had a successor ; and be- 
sides, the growing demands for fullness, accuracy, 
and expedition could not have been met by the 
reports as he produced them ; but still the founda- 
tion of the modern style of reporting the debates 
must, in all fairness, be attributed to the practice 
of Memory Woodfall. 

“While the Morning Chronicle was thus pro- 
ceeding on its road to fame, the Morning Post 
had started in the same career. It differed from 
the Chronicle in this, that while the one owed its 
success mainly to the exertions, industry, and 
ability of its editor, Mr. Perry, the specialty of 


the other lay in calling forth the talents of young 
and then obscure men, many of whom afterward 
became famous in their own generation, and 
whose memory is still green in ours.” 

The portrait of Mr. Woodfall is a subject for 
extended study. He had one of the most finely 
organized and exalted of constitutions. The 
temperament was very active, producing great 
clearness of thought, force of mind, and memory 
of facts, arguments, and of words rarely equaled, 
and never surpassed. The head was relatively 
large. He bad great Concentrativeness and Firm- 
ness, and the head was broad, giving Caution and 
Secretiveness, which imparted retentiveness, the 





power to hold on and retain. Had it been his 





to make the speeches,-instead of reporting them, 
we doubt not a of them would’ have been 
vastly better than those he was obliged to report 
from the lips of others. He had the develop- 
ments of the historian in an eminent degree. and 
should have been connected with the higber 
departments of an original literary life, but the 
world is greatly indebted to bim for inaugurating 
a system of reporting which could not have been 
done except by a man of genius. 

In the portrait of Mr. Perry we find a very 
great development of the organ of Language, in 
the fullness of the eye, and especially in the full- 
ness under the eye, which evince a remarkable 
memory of words and power of using language. 
On the forehead are several prominences, show- 
ing the organs of memory large, while his tem- 
= was earnest, enthusiastic, and strong. 

fe notice the expression of his countenance 
pretty strongly resembles the poet Burns, and 
though he might have lacked the vigor of Burns, 
he hud perhaps greater versatility. He had a 
poetic spirit, if not talent to write poetry, and 
his early success as a writer is an excellent ex- 
ponent of his character as transmitted to us 
through his likeness. 

At another time, we will give portraits of Mr. 
Pitman, and other phonograpbic reporters, whose 
works are extensively circulated throughout the 
world. Phonographic Reporting affords one of 
the most promising fields for successful enterprise 
now open to young men. See advertisement for 
a list of the best books for learners. 





Witerary Hotices, 


[AU works noticed in Tut Purenorocicat Jovrnan 
may be ordered from this office at prices annewed. 





Ipyts or Batrie anpD PoEMS OF THE 
Rebellion. By Howard Glyndon (Laura C. Redden). 
New York: Hood & Houghtow. 1865. [Price $1.] 


Now that the days of mere musical jingle are past, and 
the limpid woman’s rbymes read so admiring'y thirty 
years ago are respecifu'ly declined entrance into standard 
periodicals, we know it must be for good cause Laura 
Reddeu’s name is coming to be spoken gently in thousands 
of homes. 

In her the women of this war discover they have gained 
voice for the glowing souls, the sore sacrifice, and lack 
and longing of loss which they bear in silent rooms, with 
no gift of personal expression. 

There is scarcely a war-stricken one in the land whose 
experience is not echoed, live for line, in sotae poem of 
hers. 

The best description, perhaps, of her peculiar style is, 
that if you know not her own story, you feel sure you 
have it in every poem of a certain clars you happen to be 
reading—it is so informed with pulsing human life. In- 
stinctively, 

“ As quick along the g!owing lines your kindling g!ances 


scan 
You never doubt her heart's best blood in all the letters 
ran!” 


Now you feel that hers is the moan for the so'dier who 
“died alone out ia the dark and rain,” leaving her the 
desolate world of bitter regrets for “the marriage-day 
never on earth to be.” Again, she is the wife who, cast- 
ing her husband off in doubt and jealous pride, learns 
her love’s eternity through his desperate heroism in fight, 
and cries: 
“TI tore his ring from my worthless hand, 
Denying my name of wife ; 
But I wear him yet in my heart of hearts, 
And I love him with all my life !” 
And so, until you learu bers is the life that, 
« Silence bound, 
Renened blindty out its helpless hands, 
Craving the love and tenderness 
Which every soul demands.” 


And thus asking, found not only that, but power to thrill 
a nation with a voice beside which many a swect one of 
woman’s is dumb indeed. 

Miss Redden’s utterances are the words of the heart's 
life as it is lived, instead of those graceful, inconsequent 
fancies which form the steple of so much rhyme. 
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Looxine Towarp Sunset. By L. Maria 
Child. Boston: Ticknor & Fields. 1665. [#1 75.] 
The above is the quaint title of a most attractive and 

instructive book, intended more especially to console and 

cheer those whose day of earth-life is drawing toward its 
close, and who, therefore, are “looking toward sunset,” 

The key-note of the whole is strack on the title-page, in 

the motto from Jean Paul Richter: 

«“ When the sun is setting, cool fall its gleams upon the 
earth, and the shadows leugthen ; but they all point to- 
ward the morning.” 

The werk is made up of a large number of distinct 
articles — prose and poetry —from the pens of various 
authors, among which not the least beautiful are those of 
Mrs. Child herself. Let all who travel the descending 
slopes of life take this book as a companion. 





Woopwarn’s Country Homes. By Geo. 
E. and F. W. Woodward. New York: G. E. & F. W. 
Woodward. 1865. [Price $1 50.) 

The design of this work is to furnish practical designs 
and plans adapted to the requirements of those who are 
about to build or remodel and improve their country 
homes. The designs appear to be excellent, the descrip- 
tions clear, and the bints on building and improving 


judicious. 
Mornine Lecturers. By Andrew Jack- 
son Davis. New York: C. M. Plumb & Co. $2. 1565. 
This volume is made up of twenty discourses, delivered 
en Sunday mornings, before “the friends of progress,” as 
the author calls them, of the city of New York; “the 
subject-matter being drawn,” he says, “ from the inspira- 
tion given during the moments a’lotted to their delivery.” 
It will be read with interest, not only by the numerous 
friends and admirers of Mr. Davis, but by others who feel 
an interest in the remarkable psychological phenomena 
presented in his case. 
New Mousic.—We have received from 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York, the following 
popiftar pieces: “Oh, Send me the Fiower from his 
Grave,” a ballad, by Mrs. E. A. Parkhurst; “Juanita,” a 
duet, by Rimboult; “Did you Mean what you Said?” 
Song and chorus, by John 8. Cox. 


New Booxs.—Among the late issues 
of the press not elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, all of which may be ordered through 
us, as in various ways and degrees valuable or interesting : 

Woon’s Ossect Lessons 1n Botany; Leaves AnD 
Frowers. With a Flora, prepared for beginners. $1. 

Campers’ Etements or Zootocr. Copiously Illus- 
trated. $1 5). 

Pourticat. Maxvat. A Complete View of the Theory 
and Practice of the General and State Governmenis of 
the United States. $1 25. 

Tar Hanp-Boox or Drxine; Or, Corpulency and 
Leanness Scientifically Considered, Compricivg the Art 
of Dining on Correct Principles consistent with Easy 
Digestion, the Avoidance of Corpulency, and the Cure of 
Leanness ; together with Special Remarks on these Sub- 
jects. By Brillat-Savarin, author of the “ Physiolog:e du 
Gout.” 16mo., pp. 200. $1 25. 

Tur Om-Dorapo or West Virerra. A Full Descrip- 
tion of the Great Mineral Resources of West Virginia, the 
Kanawha Valley, and the Country between the Ohio, the 
Haghes, and the Kanawha rivers. 16mo., pp. 85. 25 cts. 

Tae American Union Speaker, containing Standard 
and Recent Selections in Prose and Poetry tor Recitation 
and Dec'amation in Schools, Academies, and Colleges, 
with Introductory Remarks on Elocution, and Explana- 
tory Notes. By John D. Philbrick. $2 25. 

Letscrt Moments oF Martua Hatnes Burt, of Nor- 
folk, Va. $1 25. 

Tar Pacitrio Montuty. The second (February) num- 
ber of this new candidate for the patronage of the read- 
ing public more than fulfils the promise of the first. It is 
—— in New York, by David M. Guzlay & Co., but 

devoted specially to the interests of the Pacific States 
and Territories, from whose people it should receive a 
generous support. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—3Das bon den Werren 
Powler und Wells herausgegebene ‘* American 
Phrenological Journal and Life Illustrated’’ ist 
der Vertretung von Gall's Schaedellepre gewidmet 
und unterzieht sich dieser Aufgabe mit grossem 
Geschick.—N. Y. Belletristisches Journal. 


[Transtation.—-The American Phrenological 
Journal, published by Fowler & Wells, is dedi- 
cated to the expounding of Gall’s Science of the 
brain, which it performs with happy results. ] 














HISTORY OF THE STEAM-ENGINE. 





Persons often get credit for discoveries and inventions 
which are not theirown. For example, the power of steam 
was known and applied by Hero, of Alexandria, 130 years 
before Christ. Still later, in 1612, Solomon de Caus, of 
Paris, experimented with this agent in London. In 1628, 
Giovanni Branca, of Loretto, experimented with it at 
Rome. In 1643, Torricelli, at Florence. In 1650, Otto 
Guericke, at Magdeburg. In 1663, the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, at London, put this power to practical use as an 
agent for pumping water, since which very little improve- 
ment has been made in the same direction. In 1690, 
Deneys Papin, of Blois, at London. In 1698, Thomas 
Savery, also at London. In 1699, Guillaume Amontons, 
at Paris. In 1710, Thomas Newcomen, of Dartmouth, 
built his first steam-engine at London, which he improved 
in 1718. In 1720, Leupold of Planitz conducted his experi- 
ments at Wittenberg. In 1775, Smeaton improved upon 
Neweomen’s engine, in one which he built at Chace 
Water, Eng. In 178?, James Watt, who took hold where 
all the others left off, built his first rotaiive engine at 
Soho. In 1788, his single engine for pumping was built, 
quite similar to that of the Marquis of Worcester; and in 
1/90 his improved rotative engine. In 1797, Ed. Cart- 
wright tried his skill at building a steam-engine in London. 
In 1802, James Watt built his bell crank engine at oho; 
and in the same year Fenton & Murray built an engine at 
Leeds. In 1807, Henry Maudsley; in 181°, James Watt; 
and in 1828, Jacob Perkins, made still further improve- 
ments in eteam-engines which they built in these respect- 
ive dates. 

Notwithstanding all the other steam-engine inventors, 
the name of James Watt will be best known to posterity 
in connection therewith; yet he was neither the first, the 
second, nor the last.. The Marquis of Worcester, in our 
judgment, was the first real inventor who applied that 
power in a practical manner to any useful purpose. 

One of the most important and useful of inventions con- 
nected with the steam-engine was made by a lazy boy. 
He was set to work the lever by which the steam was 
thrown first under and then over the piston-head in the 
steam cylinder. It was tiresowe for him to work this lever 
at every stroke of the engine, and he rigged a string to a 
part of the engine which by its motion would work the 
lever, and thus work the “cut off.’ Having done this he 
could play marbles with the boys near the engine-house 
while his work went on by means of this contrivance. 
In-tead of praise and reward for his skill, he was flogged, 
and h’s ingenious though rude apparatus cast aside and 
he vet again to his sleepy task. 

The reader will see on every engine an apparatus for 
working the “cut off,” or shifting tne steam from one side 
to the other of the p»ston-head. This boy was flogged for 
opening the eyes of the world to this valuable invention, 
and millions on millions of dollars have since been saved 


by it, and many fortunes made by the inventors of different 
styles of “ cut off.” 


<_< e 
PETROLEUM. 





We have, so far, refrained from saying anything on this 
exciting topic, although our opinion of this or that sec- 
tion or company has been frequently asked. We prefer 
to spend our whole time in those duties more particularly 
connected with the management of our own business; but 
considering ourselves, to a certain extent, the servants of 
the public, we have taken occasion to look up the matter 
a little, and have come to the following conclusions : 

1st. That petroleum has been known in all ages, since 
the rock poured out rivers of oil unto Job; but it has been 
of but little use to the world until recently. 

2d. That the supply is probably as abundant as that of 
coal or iron, 

8d. That, like many of the other hidden treasures of the 
earth, it has been brought into use, not by accident, but 





because the time of its utility, as set in the great cycle of 
events, had arrived. 

4th. That much of the “oil fever” now prevalent, epi- 
demic, and contagious, is speculation, and nothing else. 

5th. That out of the immense number of oil companies 
in the country, not more than one in ten has a sound 
financial basis. 

6th. That nine in every ten stockholders not “in the 
ring,” pay ten times as much for their stock as it is 
worth. 

{th. That wild lands in Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Michigan, where no oil has been found, but which 
only show “ good surface indications,” are not worth a 
thousand dollars an acre. 

8th, That you are certain that oil will be produced from 
any tract, only when you eee it running. 

9th. That everybody had better use their money to pay 
their debts than to invest it in oil stock. 

10th. But if you have a little spare capital that wouldn’t 
be mi-sed if you should lose it, and you are willing to take 
the chances, petroleum offers a fine field for you to try 
fortane in. If you are not posted, hand your orders to 
some friend to fill for you according to his best Judgment, 
but do not blame him if you draw a blank. You can get 
shares in companies at all prices, from five to one hundred 
dollars. 

We have bad occasion to rejoice with some of our 
friends in the success of their oil operations, who, being 
a!so friends of Phrenology, are now better enabled to give 
a helping hand to the furtherance of the science, and sball 
be very glad to learn that many more are in the same con- 
dition. And in this, as in other things, we siand ready to 
give our best services to those desiring to make invest- 
ments. If friends at a distance choose to remit to us, we 
will place their money according to our best judgment, 
leaving the results to be shown in the future, promising 
nothing, hoping much. 
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Questions or ‘Genera Interest’ will be an- 
swered in this department. We have no space to gratify 
mere idle curiosity. Questions of personal interest will 
be promptly answered by letter. If questions be brief 
and distinctly stated, we will try to respond in the 
“newt number.” Your “ Best Tnovents” solicited. 

An Orper ror Books, Journa1s, ec., must be 
written on a sheet by itself. Questions for this depart- 
ment—To CorrEsponpents—and communications for 
the Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips, 








Hoxp, Ho.d, Exovcu!—We are receiving such 
a flood of questions, on such an endless variety of subjects, 
that we are a'most overwhelmed. We did not anticipate 
such an avalanche, nor can we take time to answer one 
tenth of the queries that are put tous. Why, they come 
in pages of foolscap, closely written, and on every con- 
ceivable topic. Let the curious remember that it is much 
easier to ask than to answer questions, and that there are 
from 25,000 to 3,000 subscribers, all of whom have equal 
claim on the Editor’s time and attention. Make your 
questions very brief. Write them on a slip by themselves, 
and only on subjects connected with or related to topics 
embraced in our Prospectus. We do not propose to dis- 
cuss abstract theology, medicine, or anything not “in our 
line.” 

BreatTHinG Turoven toe Nosz.—J. P. S. The 
paragraph on p. 108 of the December number (1864) was 
copied from another paper just as it stood. It is easier, 
in going through with the exercise recommended, to draw 
in the air through the mouth, but we should not advise a 
person with weak lungs or sensitive bronchial tubes to do 
it where the air is cold; and anywhere the exercise must 
be performed with caution at first by the invalid. We re- 
peat the general rule: Breatue THRoOvGH THE Nosz. 
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Tue Inrivence or Occupation, erc.—We are 
born with a certain organization und certain tendencies 
which, if not interfered with, give the first direction to 
our lives, and indicate the profession or pursuit for which 
we are best adapted, but external circumstances may turn 
us out of the course we would naturally have pursued, and 
we may adopt a pursuit quite different from the one for 
which we were originally best fitted ; and this pursuit will 
react upon our character; so, while organization, when 
we are left free to choose, determines profession, profes- 
sion when adopted eff-cts, in its turn, the organization! 
Sir Astley Cooper or Valentine Mott could not probably 
have become Napoleons, but they might have been 
soldiers instead of surgeons, In which case their beads 
and characters would have been to a certain extent modi- 
fled. The internal force and the outward pressure must 
both be considered in studying the signs of character. 


Pronoararuer.—If you can now write from 75 
to 100 words a minute, you may, with practice, reach 
from 150 to 175—when you can turn it to account as a 
reporter in the courts, legislatures, or on the press. You 
should improve your longhand and yeur spelling. Perse- 
vere. —_ 

ForeKNOWLEDGE OF Gop—F ReEE-AGENCY OF MAN. 
—I can not see how the foreknowledge of God and the 
free-agency of man can be reasserted. If he kaew when 
and where I would be born, and when I would die, and 
what would be my destiny, what is this but predestina- 
tion, and how can I change it? Ans. We suppose the 


dack feels free and is free to go into the water, and since 
she gladly choo-es to do it, it makes no difference with 
her about the foreknowledge which allowed her to be 
hatched near the water. In a certain «phere, man is free; 
beyond that, he is not free. Men organically differ; and 
the responsibility of each man, we suppose, is measured 
by his capacity, all things considered. Man is born man 
without his consent, nor does he choose the time or place 
of his birth. This is fatality; and he has endowments 
adapting him to bis duties, privileges, and responsibilities, 
and it is just as easy for one man to do his duty as it is for 
another, because each has duties exactly corresponding 
to his talents; in short, to what he is, 


In Press—J.F.K. The new work on Physi- 
ognomy will be announced in the JounNal as soon as 
ready. Part L. is out, and Part II. is new printing. 

Larce-Heapep Ipiots.—A correspondent is 
puuzled to understand the case of an idiot having a very 
large head with more than an ordinary development at 
the upper part of the forehead, whose actions are 
characteristic of total idiocy, and asks if this is not in 
contradiction to the teachings of Phrenology? Of 
course not. The brain is uobealthy, increased in size, 
perhaps, by an accumulation of water in the skull. We 
have known many such instances. 

The size of the brain “in health” is a measure of 
power; but an overgrown head is generally an indication 
of disease ; it is certainly abnormal. 


Heaps or Women.—What size is large, depends 
upon the size of the person. If she weighs one hundred 
and ten pounds, twenty-two inches is large ; if she weigbs 
one hundred and seventy pounds, twenty-three inches is 
large. What are called deep-set eyes is produced generally 
by an overhanging forehead, which indicates reflective 
intellect. If the lower part of the forehead is large, it in- 
dicates large perceptive faculties. A large-sized head, 
with a healthy body and braio, indicates mental power 
generally. Where the health is good and the body suf- 
ficiently large to support the brain, persons will possess 
strength of mind accordingly. 

Appetite. Because Alimentiveness is very 
large, it does not follow that the other propensities must 
be the same. See “ Education Complete,” or “The Self- 
Instructor,” for the deflaition and function of Vitativeness. 


Mepica Apvice.—G. D. C. State your case 
fully—we can not prescribe withoat definite statements. 
Read our “ Special List.” 


A Question wv Oprics—W. 8. writes: ‘* When 
I am on the bay or sea shore, or out on the flats at low 
water, I can not distinguish my most intimate acquaint- 
ance from a stranger, till he gets very near me. can’t 
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account for it; Iam not near-sighted. Why is it so? I 
have heard others speak of it also. Can you explain it.” 


Ans. On the water or on the flats you have no background 
for the object you look at, except the sky or far distant 
land, and this has the effect to change the appearance of 
the object looked at. Engravings with no tinted back- 
ground look very different from one with a tint to contrast 
with the features. A man on a mast, or roof of a house, 
with the glaring light of the sky as a background, would 
hardly be known to his friends at a little distance. 


SappLer.—Write poetry if you can, and stick 
to your trade. Poetry will not “ keep the pot boiling,” or 
the “wolf from the door.” It is only the distinguished 
poets who can make their profession support them. If 
you write poetry well, perhaps you might write something 
else. Consult some literary person who knows what you 
ean do. a 

CrresraL Cuanaes.—The increase in one group 
of organs, which have been moch exercised, reoder 
others, not much exercised, less conspicuous. Chang- 
ing your occupation, you will probably ficd a marked 
change in your own developments in the course «f a 
few years. — 

Macarz 8S. M.—You can put a wrapper on the 
JouRNAL, with a two-cent stamp attached, and address it 
to any post-office in Great Britain or Ireland. 


Wnuo 1s Dr. Crane ?—We hear of the manipula- 
tions of a vulgar person with secession proclivities, now 
perambulating the West as a phrenologist. Where he 
belongs we do not know. Previous to the rebellion we 
heard of his pompous operations in the South. Since 
then, till now, he had been quite obscure. He now turns 
up “out West.” To hear him talk, one would suppose the 
world belonged to him. He will “blow his own trum- 
pet” for the amusement of the “ great unwashed.” Sen- 
sible people will judge him without further aid from us. 


Memory—How ro Cuttivate ir. Ist. By right 
living, eating, drinking, sleeping, exercising, etc. 2d. 
By attention, 8d. By the use of the faculties. See the 
litle book on Memory and Intellectual Improvement, 
which forms a part of “ Education Complete.” When im- 
paired by disease, the mind may reguin its former vigor, 
if not too far gone. When the system has been dosed and 
drugged by poisons, it may be impossible to completely 
eradicate them, in which case memory will be poor. 


Prorzssorn B. B. Wittiams, the ‘ original 
psychologist.” Correspondents in Philadelpbia ask us 
to state what we know of the qualifications of this person 
to teach Phrenology. In reply, we have only to say, we 
do not know where nor when he became a “professor,” 
nor have we ever seen his diploma. He may be very 
honorable and very learned; but we are not authorized 
public detectives, and prefer not to serve in the capacity of 
police. We are not aware that “ Prof.” B. B. W. ever 
before made any pretensions to a knowledge of Phrenol- 
ogy, though we had heard of some of his exploits as an 
animal magnetizer. a . 


Musio.—It is extremely doubtful if at the age 
of 40 years you could improve a naturally deficient organ 
of music to extent sufficient to compensate for the time it 
would consume. Music and other studies should be com- 
menced in youth, when all the organs are more susceptible 
to cultivation, and when time is not so valuable. 


Lop-Sipep Heaps.—‘‘ Is one side of the brain 
the exact counterpart of the other? What is tne cause of 
lop-sided heads and faces?” Ans, There are few, very 


few evenly formed heads—all the organs of the brain are 
double, the same as most of those of the body; we have 
two feet, two hands, two eyes, two ears, etc.; so of the 
organs of the brain; and it is wewally the case that those 
of one side are larger than those of the other. One cause 
may be, permitting the child to lie on one side more than 
the other when an infant, and when the brain is taking 
on its form. Another cause may be, that we use one side, 
the right, more than the left; there are doubtless other 
causes which aid in producing lop-sided brains and lop- 
sided minds. There are very few who are built on exact 
mathematical principles now-a-days. But our moral and 
spiritual obt ss and lop-sided are quite as great as 








that of the brain, and these may be classified and graded, 





from the philosopher to the fool, from saint to sinner, and 
from the sane to the insane. Reader, how is it with you? 
can you see straight? are you quitesure? Wiser men than 
you have been mistaken. Look at yourself phrenologi- 
cally. —_ 

A Lrrrte Frower Parrer.—The specimens of 
drawing and painting executed by the little gir] without 
instructions, which a subscriber has been kind enough to 
send us, indicate an aptness that may be fostered into a 
decided talent; but we can not determine from them 
alone whether the child will make an artist or not. An 
examination of her head would be a better tesj. Foster 
her taste. Drawing and painting are desirable accom- 
plishments even if one do not become an artist, 


Heap Mrasvrements—I.N.M.,M.D. What is 
the proper distance from the opening of the ear, and what 
the width and length, in a head measuring 22 inches? 


Ans.—We do not have these measurements in tables, 
but from some recently made, the following will be found 
not far from the average. The female head is about one 
inch less in circumference, and the several measurements, 
in most cases, are less. 


Circumference of head. .........cccscsccceccees 22 inches. 
Individuality to Parental Love... om S 










Destructiveness to Destructiveness. . ot 
Ear to Individuality.................. covccsces 
ee OP Sev ctcccccesesesticegied cocee © 

Ear to Benevolence. 
Ear to Veneration ovensece 
SE EL dtvccuneres cock sdenveuneul cove &@ 
Ear to Self-Esteom..............cceseeee coscee & 
BE OD PON BC oo cs ciccuscacectesese oscee & 
Caatiousness to Cautiouaness...............4.5- St 


We will endeavor to give answers to your other in- 
quiries at another time. —_ 


Free Masonry anp Opp Fertiow- 
suip.—In the advertising department may be found a list 
of books explanatory of these mysteries. We have no 
fellowship with secret orders of any sort, and can find 
quite enough otherwhere whieh is mysterious and past 
our finding out. But there are the books for those who 
want them. — ’ 


Can the ‘‘ Anatomy and Philosophy of Expres- 
sion,” by Sir Charles Bell, be obtained? Ifso, what is the 
price? [The work is out of print.) Courtship—which is 
the best system fora young man to adopt? To keep com- 
pany with a variety of the opposite sex, or wait till he has 
arrived at mature age, and finds himself provided with ap- 
pareot affluent circumstances to give the proper education 
and nurture to his progeny, then choose a partner who 
is physiologically, phrenologically, and physiognomicaily 
suited tohim? [He should wait.}] What does the burn- 
ing of the cheeks, either right or left, mean? [See Jan. 
No.] What does the burning of the ears mean? Either 
right or left? [Ditto.] What does the ringing in either of 
the ears mean? & disordered condition.] Why don’t 
Messrs. Fowler and Wells give their portraits and biogra- 
pbies in the JournaL? [Modesty Ze! Bashfulness, 
its cause and cure? [See Jan. No.] Blashing? [Ditto.] 
Odd women. There is a woman in this county who has 
been confined to her room and bed for years; whether 
she has been so from birth, I do not kaow—but there she 
is, whining and lamenting continually. What is the cause 
of this? [The poor thing isill. We can not “ guess” the 
cause without fuller a Would the editor give 
the portraits of President and Vice-President and men- 
bers of the Congress of the Southern Confederacy? [Yes, 
when they repent their sins, or get their just deserts.) 
Would you discuss the questions, education or no educa- 
tion? [No, for there is but one side to it.] Would you 
discuss the question, trade, or no trade. [Yes, and here 
are both sides, “civilization and barbarism.”] What is 
the cause of the general winking of the eyes? [We give 
it yp.] To what country and nation does the gorilla be- 
long, and what is his history? [Africa; ape, or monkey. 
He is simply an animal.) How soon will your work on 
“ Physiogaomy” be ready for distribution? [The 1st and 2d 

arts will be ready the present month—other parts shortly.) 
fs there a work entitled “The Life of the Female Mor- 
mons?” If so, what is the price? [Don’t know.] Is 
there any scientific rule by which a dead body may be 
found in the water after it has been drowned? [We think 
not. It has been said that an obstinate man would drift 
up stream.] What was “Lerna?”’ And what does the 
term, “*men defied him who rid Lerna from its hydra” 
mean? [Lerne is the name of the place where Hercules 
destroyed the hydra—a serpent with nine heads.] What 
does the word carte de visite mean? [A smail photo- 
graphic likeness—literally, “ visiting card.”] 

Our correspondent will please pardon these very brief 
answers. By consulting his dictionary he may save him- 
self the trouble of asking, and us from answering, at least 
many similar questions, §—— 

Waitinc ror THE Press.—L. 8. Certainly, 
you may succeed in writing articles which would be inter- 
esting and profitable, provided you choose your subjects 
judiciously, and treat them in an earnest, straightforward, 
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hearty way; but we advise no one, unless drawn toward 
it by an irresistible attraction to make writing a profes- 
sion. The pen is a very pleasant and useful servant, 
but a hard master. Very few, comparatively, make wri- 
ting profitable. We can not judge by what we have seen 
in what depariment you would best succeed. Your other 
question we are not able to answer at present. 


SNAKE IN THE Sromacu, on Wuat? Weare able 
to throw no light on the singular case mentioned by our 
correspondent. oa 

Tae Germ or ALL Lire.—R. F. Your ques- 
tion is no doubt a very simple one, but human knowledge 
has not yet reached the develop t which would enable 
us or any one to answer it. —— 

T. L. W. should never send money to lottery 
agents. — 

Marriuce.—A difference of a few years is no 
objection. Dark complexions match well with the blonde. 


F. L. 8. —The cause of the bee building iis 
cells in regular hexagonal form is doubless an énstinct im- 
planted in it by the Creator; but we may say it acts ia the 
matter through Form and Constructiveness. The same 
principle applies to the flight of the cranes and the wild 
geese —_— 

Nett Gwynxeé was one of the mistresses of 
Charles II., and died in 1687. She lived in dissolute times, 
and was no worse than many others born and reared under 
more favorable circumstances. 





Q. S.—1. Excessive mental application creates 
a tendency to wakefulness, and is exceedingly inimical to 
health. AU excesses should be avoided, 2 The heir in- 
dicates character by indicating temperament, which great- 
ly affecte mental manifestation. 8. We may perbaps pub- 
lish the table of contents of the “ Hand-Books” and 
* Education Complete” at some future time. 





Jupeine Caaracter.—P. K. 8, when ordering 
our new work on Pbhysiognomy, says: “ Being a firm be- 
liever in the science, and having always made it my guide 
in judging character, without failing in a single instance, 
I wish to have your book. 





Tuat Nose.—A. J. M. We occasionally meet 
with cases in which there is an apparent contradiction 
between the indications of the head and those of the face. 
A more perfect knowledge of both, and of the real char- 
acter of the person in whom they occur, would, probably, 
reconcile them. We can not speak definitely of the case 
you mention without more definite knowledge. 


Tux Sovt.—A.G.N. Of the essence and na- 
ture of the soul itself we know nothing. Science enables 
us to study its manifestations while in the body, and 
revelation enlightens us in regard to its future destiny. 
Beyond this we know nothing. 


TEMPERAMENT AND Marriace.—C. 8. The tem- 
peraments are not arranged as contrasts or opposites. 
Each differs from the others, but doves not stand in direct 
opposition. In relation to matrimony, however, the Vital 
and the Motive may both be considered as opposites of the 
Mental and of each other. The Vital temperament favours 
early matarity of body, and the Mental early maturity of 
mind. 

Tue Teetu.—Druggist. The cause of the de- 
cay of your teeth is probably an inherited defect in their 
organic structure, in which case it can not be prevented, 
though it may perhaps be retarded by attentions to all the 
conditions of health and cleanliness. 





Pexmansutp.—Subscriber. The specimens do 
credit to your skill in the use of the pen, and we have no 
doubt you will succeed as a teacher, if you have the 
necessary energy and perseverance. 


Louis Napotron.—Pittsburger. We have no 
confidence whatever in the interpretations of prophecy 
put forth by the author referred to. The most charitable 
conclusion in regard to his book is, that it was written 
under the influence of monomania, or partial insanity. 
Tn regard to table-tipping, we are no wiser than others, 
and have no new theory to offer. 





AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Publishers Department. 


To Conrrisutors.—We hereby ac- 
knowledge, with thanks to the writers, the reception of 
the following communications: “ What bas Pbrenology 
Done for Me?” by F. E. 8.; “ Habits,” “ Love,” and 
“ Tdeality and Sublimity,” by J. I. D. B. ; “ With the Beau- 
tifa!,” by 8. R. ; “Ben Merwin, by J. G. Q.; “A Smile,” 
by L. L.; “ More Beyond,” “* Philantbropists,” and “ Per- 
secution,” by —— (Oxf rd); “Squire Bull,” by A. T. E.; 
“Human Life,” by A. P.; “ Immortality” by J. W. W.; 
“Dead” and “Sonnet” by Ceilie Wellington We must 
repeat what we have so often said before, that we can 
publish but a small portion of the matter received from 
our generous contributors, and that what we do ultimately 
find room for, often has to wait for months. Be patient, 
and we will do the best we can to promote “ the greatest 
good of the greatest number”—readers as well as centrib- 
utors, —_ 

“CHEROKEE Mepicines.” — This journal has 
given no indorsement to any medicines sold under the 
above title, and the use of our name in connection there- 
with is an imposition. 


We may add, most of the “‘ no-cure-no-pay” doctors, and 
most of those who make the infirmities of indiscreet young 
men a specialty, are swindlers and impostors. We include 
those who issue pamphiets, under the title of Howard 
Associations, with the rest. Beware of them. 





Tue Ninta Nationat Bank OF THE 
Crry cr New York—Josernu U. Orvis, President—J. T. 
Hit, Cashier—has been one of the most enterprising and 
succeasful agents for the various Government loans. Over 
fifty million dollars have been placed in the hands of the 
people through its agency within nine montbs, and it now 
advertises to furnish the 7-80 notes by express, free of 
charge, in all parts of the country. Its object is patriotic, 
and the high reputation of its officers, as well as its cap!- 
tal of a million dollars, is a sure guarantee the 7-30’s sub- 
scribed for through its agency will be promptly forwarded. 


Miscetiangous Booxs.—In addition 
to our various works on Phrenology, Physiology, Anato- 
my, Medicine, Hydropathy, and Phonograpby, we have a 
great variety of books (old and new) on all subjects — 
Poetry and Prose, books of Travel, History, Biography, 
etc.—which will be supplied at a discount. Parties wish- 
ing to ealarge or replenish their libraries, may select at 
prices from 25 to 80 per cent. below publishers’ rates. We 
have no catalogues of this miscellaneous stock. Some of 
the books are somewhat faded or shop-worn, though the 
print of all is good. — 

MakineG up Ciuss.—W. W.5., writing 
from Missouri, inclosing a club of subscribers, saya: “ It 
was Jess trouble to make up a club fur the A. P. J. this 
year, than for any other paper I have ever tried.” 

This is encouraging. The same is true of other co- 
workers in other places. We may here state that new 
subscribers are coming in constantly, and we are enabled 
to supply back numbers to January, the beginning of the 
volume. By lending the numbers, your neighbors will be 
able to judge the merits of the Jovrnat, and thus induced 
to subscribe. Our lady friends are among our most effi- 
cient advocates and agents. 


Penmansure.— One of the finishing 
accomplishments, of either lady or gentleman, is a plain 
and elegant handwriting. Whatever aids the general 
public in attaining this, is worthy of commendation ; and 
for this reason we are ioclined to notice favorably the 
system of Babbittonian Penmanship now being extensively 
introduced. This is presented by copies on slips of card- 
board, on the back of which the full instructions are 
printed and explained. The whole work, consisting of 90 
copies on cardboard slips, illustrated by 60 weodcuts and 
a chart, is sent post-paid for $1 50. 


Marte Sucar.—aA sugar-making sub- 
scriber in Michigan asks if we will exchange 15 or 20 
copies of the A. P. J. for the real saccharine. In answer 
to which we would say, certainly, and glad of the chance. 
Our phrenological household are as fond of the M. 8. as 
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you can be of the A. P. J. So please send on the sugar 
and we will send the Jovrnats. 


EncouraGinc.—A subscriber writes 
us from Vermont: “I have become very much interested 
in the ParenoLoorcat Journa. I never take it up with- 
out learning something, and I never put it down without 
thinking I will try to be a better man.” 

[This is praise enough, and we feel our responsibilities 
incressed in proportion as the Jovurnat may aid in 
strengthening all good resolutions, and in directing the 
steps of readers in the right course ] 


Gornc Ur.—We hear of sales being 
made for back volumes of the Journat at high prices. 
The volume for 1868, in which the articles on Physiog- 
nhomy were commenced, was recently sold by a subscriber 
for $10. A good interest on his investment. 


Like Warrttne For A Lover.—L. L §S., 
writiog for a m‘ssing number of the Journal, says: 
“ Awaiting its coming is much like awaiting a lover, and a 
disappointment the same—a liitle too grave a misfortune 
to tolerate.” —_ 


Entemas.—We have received hundreds 
of answers to the Enigma in our February issue; also a 
large number of new enigmas, some of which we may 
insert at some future time. 


“Op Eyss wave New.”—In our reply to correspond- 
ents who felt aggrieved, under this head, in the March 
number, we simply gave expression t» severa! complaints 
and inquiries sent us by subscribers, without knowing or 
naming venders of instruments or of medicines. We are 
now informed by the gentleman who advertises an instru- 
ment called the Eye Sharpener, under the title of “ Old 
eyes made new,” that it is not a humbug, but a very differ- 
ent thing from “ eye-cups,” advertised years ago by other 
parties. Hearing much complaint in regard to these, and 
knowing nothing of the * Eye Sharpener,” we naturally 
supposed it to be the same thing undera new name. If 
there be known to man a method by which optical infirmi- 
ties may be modified or overcome, and old eyes made new, 
we beg the inventor to proclaim it from all the house-tops, 
for the benefit of all old eyes; we will not throw a straw 
in his way. But we reiterate our protest against all quack 
nostrums, patent medicines,and slops with which the coun- 
try is flooded. Experiment with your eyes if you will, but 
spare your stomach, and save your lives. 





OBITUARY. 


Diep, in Sturbridge, Mase., on the 2th of February, 
1865, Deacon Joun Parurps, aged 104 years, 7 months, 
and 26 days. 

A biographical sketch of this aged man, together with 
his phrenological character, was published in this Jour- 
wal, Vol. XXXIL., p. 28, and an avcount of his voting at 
the last Presidential election, in the January number of the 
current volame. He ever enjoyed good health up to a few 
weeks previous to hisdeath. He then contracted a severe 
cold, which settled into an influenza, undermining his ap- 
petite, and terminating his life on Saturday evening, Feb. 
25th, about nine o'clock. He possevsed great vigor of cou- 
stitution, practiced great regularity in «ll his operations, 
and observed strictly the laws of tempera ce in all his 
babits. Frugal and ‘industrious, he secure? all that this 
world can give, and lived » happy, contented |.fe, and has 
gone down to the grave like a shock of corn well matured 
and ripe for the harvest. 

The funeral serviees were attended in the Congrega- 
tional charch in Sturbridge, on Tuesday, Feb. 28th, at 
eleven o’clock a.m. Rev. Mr. Stearns, of the Baptist, and 
Rev. M. B. Augier, of the Coneregationel, chureb, offici- 
ated, when and where a large congregation assembled to 
pay the last tribute of respect to this venerable man. The 
scene and services were very appropriate and deeply im- 
pressive. 

In the death of Deacon Phillips the family are beref of 
an honored father ; the town, of an esteomed und venera- 
ble citizen; the church, of a bright example; and the 
whole community, of a valued friend. 
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Advertisements. 


To ADVERTISEMENTS we can give but 
a limited space; and only to those deemed 
proper. We prefer brief announcements 
only. Price 25 cents a line each insertion. 
Must reach us by the 1%th of the month. 


N 

ROOKLYN HEIGHTS WATER- 
] CURR, 683 and 65 Columbia Street, 
corner of Cranberry, Brooklyn, N. Y 

This es‘ablishment is located between 
Fulton and Wall S'reet Ferries, on the far- 
famed Brookl\n Heights, overlooking the 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, and is one 
of the most delightful residences for Patients 
and Bourders that can be found, being very 
convenieut of access to the business part of 
New York, and yet so situated as to be free 
from its noise and confusion, 

Facilities are here afforded for a thorough 
course of hygienic treatment, which em- 
braces the use of those agencies that the 
latest investigations have proved to be the 
most efficacious, inctuding strict attention to 
diet, rest of mind and body; the European 
system of Hyproratny, which combines 
with the ordinary water trearmeot, judi- 
ciously applied, the still more potent action 
of the Turkise Batu; the Swepism Move- 
went Cure, aud the various E.sornicaL 
appliances, 

The Tvrxtisa Barns of the Establishment 
have ree-ntly been enlarged and improved, 
in order to accommodate the increasing de- 
mand for their benefits and luxuries. For 


terms, etc., adress, 
| CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 











RS. ELIZA DE LA VERGNE, M.D., 
258 Pacific Street, Brooklyo, L. I. 








ASONIO BOOKS. 
TEXT-BOOK OF MASONIC JURIS- 
PRUDENCE, illustrating the Laws 
of Freemasonry...........-- -.+++6- 
MANUAL OF THE LODGE; or 
Monitorial Instructions ............ 
BOOK OF THE CHAPTER; or In- 
structions in the Degrees of Mark, 
Past and Most Excellent Master and 


9 





THE CONSTITUTION, HISTORY, 
Lawse, Charges, Orders, Regolations, 
and Usages of Accepted Freema- 
eons. By Anderson, 1723........... 5 00 


ICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD, hav- 
ing a regular sale of Twenty-five 
Thousand Copies a Year. 
It is superior in excellence t all other 
“ Methods,” and THE BOOK THAT EV- 








of a thorough knowledge of Pianoforte 
laying! It is adapted to ali Grapes or 
vrtion, from the Kudimental Stadies of 
the youngest to the Siudies and Exercises 
of Advanced Pupils. Two edivons are 
published, one adopting American, the other 
Foreign Fingering. When the work is or- 
dered, if no pref-rence is designated, the 
edition with American Fingeriog will be 
sent. 
@@” Be sure that tn ordering it von are 
— in specifying the * New Method.” 
rice $3 75. Mailed, post-paid to any ad- 
dress. Sold by ati Music Dealers. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
It Publishers, Boston. 
OUSEKEEPERS WILL FIND AT 
| 493 Broadway, opposite St. Nicholas 
Hotel, the 


WORLD'S CLOTHES DRYER, 


—the same so extensively sold at, and in 
| ald of, the great Sanitarv Fairs—a machine 
| they would not part with for five times its 
cost afer usng it. 
been sold in London. Will be set up, and 
warranted to give satisfaction. Please call 
aod exemine. Circulars sent free. Address 
as above. GaLE & CO. 











PE AOU. ccccancesas icine toate’ 173) 
THE FREEMASON’S MONITOR 1 53 
THE ORIGIN AND EARLY HISTO- 

RY OF MASONRY ................ 10 
FREEMASON’S HAND-BOOK...... 1 00 
DIGEST OF MASONIC LAWS...... 22 
A FAMILIAR TREATISE on the 

Principles of Practice of Masonic 

Jurisprudence. .............+++-+++- 7 
BOOK OF THE COMMANDERY, 

containing a List of the Orders of 

Masonic Knighthood .... ... ...... 73 
MASONIC ODE3 AND POEMS...... 3 00 
MORGAN ON MASONRY 6 


)| W. E. Dodge, 


ERY PUPIL NEEDS for the acquirement | 


Mony thousands have 


ome MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YorRK. 
Frepertcx 8. Wrivston, President. 
Office, Nos. 144 and 146 Broadway, 
Corner Liberty Street, New York. 
NET INCREASE IN Osi ASSETS LAST YEAR, 
$1,770,149 87. 


Assets, February 1, 1865...... $12,235,407 86 


Premiums received during the 

















BOR BONS...0s.cccescesees . «++ $1,904,584 66 
Interest received during the 
FORE TAGE. .cccccceccecccccce 945,281 84 
$2,349,866 50 
Invested in U. 8. Stocks....... $4,915,921 25 
Bonds and Mortgage and Re! 
Rh Te ee 5,827,991 13 
Cash on hand and in Bank.... 1,023,-24 25 
Due from Agenta,............+ 81,973 05 
In'erest necrued not due, de- 
f-rred premiums, etc........ 435,993 18 
$12,235,407 86 
This Company offors peculiar advantages 


| to those wishing to insure, as wiil be seen 
| in cireulars, to be had on application, by let- 
| ter or otherwise, to the head office, or to the 
Company’s Agents. 

All the policies of this Company partici- 
pate in the surplus premiums, which have 
exceeded those of any other Company. 


Life, Endowment Assurance, and Sur- 
vivorship Annuity Policies are issued on 
favorable terms. 


The rates of premium are lower than those 
of most companies. 


Particular attention is called to the table 
of rates. by ten annual installments, recently 
adopted by this Company, for endowments 
payable at death or on attaining specified 
ages, which present uvequaled attractions, 
e ther as ean investment, or as a provision in 
case of premature death. 


Ge The Officers and Insurance Commit- 
tee have recommended that a dividend or 
distribution of surplus premiums among 
policy holders be made at the close of the 
present fiscal year, and annually thereafter. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


| Frederick 8. Winston, Millard Fillmore, 
Alex. W. Bradford, John V_ L. Pruyn, 
| Oliver H. Palmer, David Hoadley, 
| William Moore, Samuel E. Sproulls, 
| Henry A Smythe, Robert Hl. McCurdy, 
Samurl M. Cornell, William V. Brady, 
Isaac Green Pearson, Lucius Robinson, 
Martin Bates, Jr., 
George 8. Coe, 
Richard Patrick, 
John P. Yelverton, 
Wm. M. Vermitye, 
Witriam A. Haines, 
Alfred Edwards, 
Wellington Clapp, 
Seymour L. Husted, 
Jobn M. Stuart, 
Alonzo Child. 


ABBATT, 
W. MORRIS. 
} Actuary, SHEPPARD HOMANS. 
Cashier, FRED. M. WINSTON. 
Med cal Examiners, 
MINTURN POST. M.D., 
ISAAC L. KIP, M D. 
WILLIAM BETTS, LL.D., 
| Counsel { fon LUCIUS ROBINSON. 
Attorney, RICHARD A. MeCURDY. 
Applications and communications from 
| persons in the undermentioned States, to 


be through General Ageats in their respec- 
| tive districts. 


| F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent 
| at Philadelphia, for the States of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and Delaware. 


| 
} HALE REMINGTON, General Agent at 





| W. Smith Brown, 

| William Bets, 

Wm. K. S:rong, 
William H. Popham, 
Joha Wadsworth, 
John E. Develin, 
Ezra Wheeler, 
Nathaniel Hayden, 
M. M. Freeman, 

| Samuel D. Babcock, 


Ss 
| Secretaries { tueo. 


Fall River, for the New Englaud States. 


H. B. MERRELL, General Ag-nt at De- 
troit, Michigan, for the States of Michigan, 

| Indiana, Lilinvis, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota. 


L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent at 
Newark, for the State of New Jersey. 4, 1t 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


SEWING-MACHINES 


j ERE AWARDED THE HIGHEST 
Premiums over all Competitors, at 
the following State and County Fairs of 1863. 
NEW YORK STATE FAIR. 
Ist Premium for Family Machine. 
1st Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
VERMONT STATE FAIR. 
ist Premium for Family Machine. 
Ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
1st Premivm for Machine Work. 
IOWA STATE FAIR. 
Ist Premium for Family Machine. 
1st Premium for Manufwcturing Machine. 
Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 
1st Premium for Family Machine. 
Ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 
1st Premium for Machine for all purposes. 
Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 
Ist Premium f +r Manufacturing Machine. 
ist Premium for Machine Work. 
OREGON STATE FAIR. 
1st Premium for Family Machine. 
ist Premium for Machine Work. 
INDIANA STATE FAIR. 
1st Premium for Machine for all purposes, 
ist Premium for Maehine Work. 
KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. 
ist Premium for Machine for all purposes. 
Ist Premiam for Machine Work. 
OHIO STATE FAIR. 
Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
Caitrenven Co. (Vr.) AGr’t Soo. 
1st Premium for Fawily Machine. 
1st Premiom for Manufacturing Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
CHaAMPLAIN VALLEY (Vr.) AGr’L Soc. 
1st Premium for Family Machine. 
Ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
Queens Co. (N. Y.) AGr’t Soo. 
Ist Premium for Family Machine. 
Ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
Frank Co. (N. Y ) Farr. 
1st Pretoium for Family Machine. 
Ist Premium for Manufaciuring Machine. 
Mecuanios’ institutes (Pa ) Farr. 
1st Premium for Machine for ali purposes. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
GrReeyrievp (O.) Unton Farr. 
ist Premium for Family Machine, 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
Curntow Co. (O.) Farr. 
1st Premium for Family Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
MonteGomery Co. (Pa.) Farr. 
1st Premium for Machine for all purposes. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
San Joaquin Co. (Cat.) Farr. 
1-t Premium for Family Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
San Jose District (Cat.) Farr. 
| 1st Premium for Family Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 
Hamppen Co. (Mass.) Aor’t Soc. 
Diploma for Fawily Machine. 
Diploma for Machine Work. 
| Wasurveron Co. (N. Y.) Fara. 
ist Premium for Family Machine. 
Sarnatooa Co. (N. Y.) Farr. 
lst Premiam for Family Machine. 





| And at the following State and County 


Faire of 1864. 


MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 
| ist Premium for Family Machine. 


ist Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 
1st Premium for Machine Work. 

| IOWA STATE FAIR. 
| 1st Premium for Family Machine. 
| Ist Prem. for Mach. for light & heavy work 
| WISCONSIN STATE FAIR. 

1st Premium tor Family Machine. 

Ist Premiom tor Manufacturing Machine. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. 

1st Premium for Double-thread Machine. 

lst Premium for Machine Work. 
OREGON STATE FAIR. 

1st Premium for Family Machine. 

lst Premium for Machine Work. 
ILLINOIS STATE FAIR. 

Prem. recommended for Machine Work. 
Queens Co. (N. Y.) Farr. 

ist Premium for Family Machine. 

1st Premium for Manufacturing Machine. 

Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
Cayoea Co. (N. Y.) Farr. 

lst Premium for Famity Machine. 

let Premium for Manufactoring Machine. 

1st Premium for Machine Work. 
Franxutn Co. (N. Y.) Farr. 

1st Premium for Family Machine. 





[Aprin, 


we 





1st Premium for Mannfacturin 

1+t Premium for Machine Work. 
Westcnester C.. (N. ¥.) Farr. 

Ist Premium for Family Machine, 

Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
Scott Co. (lowa) Farr. 

1st Premium for Family Machine. 

1st Premium for Machine Work. 
Mencqeuaats Co. (Pa.) Farr. 

st Premium for Machine for all purposes, 

Ist Premium for Machine Work. 
Monteomsry Co (0.) F&arr. 

1st Premium for Fam ly Machine. 

1st Premium for Machine Work. 
Oranoe Co, (N. Y.) Farr. 

1st Premium for Family Machine, 

t2" The above comprises all the Fairs at 
which the Grover & Baker Maontnes 
were exhibited in 1863 and 1964, 


Salesrooms, 495 BROADWAY, New York. 


Machine, 





R. JEROME KIDDER’S Improved 
Electro Medical Apparatus received 
the highest premium at the late Fair of the 
American Institute over all others in com- 
petition. It is performing the most wonder- 
ful cures. It receives the highest favor 
from the Electropathic practitioners of this 
city and elsewhere. For particulars address 
DR. JEROME KIDDER, 
483 Broadway, New York. 
N R. JAMES BURNS, founder of the 
1 Procresstve Lisrary, No. 1 Weliin 
ton Road, Cold Harbor Lane, Camberwell, 
London, S., ket ps American works in stock 
—new supplies by regular steamers. The 
trade supplied. The ParEno.ogioat Jour- 
NAL sent post free, at 8x. perannum. Sin- 
gle numbers, 10d. Address as above. 


a BOOKS 


FOR THE FAMILY AND 
SABBATH SCHOOL. 











I. 
CHRONICLES OF THE SCHONBERG- 
COTTA FAMILY. 
IL. 
THE EARLY DAWN; 
oR, 

SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN 
ENGLAND IN THE OLDEN TIME, 
Also in this volume, 

THE DIARY OF BROTHER BARTHO- 

LOMEW. 


nt. 
DIARY OF MRS. KITTY TREVYLYAN, 
Also in this volume, 


SKETCHES OF THE UNITED BRETH- 
REN OF BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA. 


These books have so touched the popular 
heart, as evinced by the universal indorse- 
ment of the press, that a new edition has 
been demanded, which is now offered to the 
public, on tinted paper, at a less price than 
any other. The three volumes, entitled 

THE HEARTHSTONE SERIES, 
| will be forwarded by mail, in a neat 
| DOR, F0F.........cccce-ce- cevveesces 
| Single volumes 


Published by 
TIBBALS & WHITING, 
87 Park Row, and 145 Nassau Street, 
New York. 





| 





| (\UMMINGS & JENNYS—MANUFAC- 
/ Turexs of Grand, Square, and Cottage 
| Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 
No. 726 Broadway, New York. 


Every Instrument warranted for Five Years. 


These instruments have now been for sev- 
eral years before the public, and have from 
their superiority of tone, fineness of touch, 
durability and elegance of finish, drawn 
forth many and very flattering commenda- 
tions from a number of the most prominent 
members of the musical profession. They 
ere now offered to the public at prices from 
25 to 39 per cent. lower than any other in- 
strumen's of equal qualities, The steadily 
increasing demand for these superior instra- 
ments has induced the makers to increase 
their faci-ities for manufacturing them, and 
they are now fuily prepared to meet the de- 
mands of all, both wholesale and retail 
customers. 

Dealers in localities where these instru- 
ments have not yet been introduced, desi- 
ring an agency for them, will be liberally 
dealt with. Send for a circular. 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COOKING. 
Just Published. 


6¢rpHE COOK’S OWN BOOK,” by a 
Boston Housekeeper. 

This is one of the most complete and reli- 
able works of the kind ever publ'shed, con- 
taining more than 2,50' receipt for alt kinds 
of cooking, arranged alpha! etically for the 
greater conveni«nce of reference. The plan 
is novel, and ia sald to work to acbarm. It 
is « book of 400 pages, and inctudes the Art 
of Carving, with 2+ illustrations; Marketing 
Tables: 2,500 Receipts for Cooking; Obser- 
yutions on Management of Familes; Ob- 
servations on Diet; Tables of Weiebts and 
Measures; Compiete System of Confection- 
ery; Miss Lestic’s 75 Rece pts for Pastry, 
Cake, ete.—Phrenological Journal, 

There is nothing apparently omitted that 
is of value to the cook; indeed. the book 
seems to embrace everything worth know- 
ing upon the subjects treated of, and is un- 
doubtedly the most complete and really val- 
uable book of the kind «ver issued. It is for 
sale at Ea-tman’s.—New Hampshire Pa- 
triot and Statesman. 

The whole is admirably arranged in al- 
phavetical order, and forms one of the neat- 
est cook books we have seen; and after sev- 
eral werks’ trial, we consider it one of the 
best.— Belleville Advocate, Ill. 

This is the most complete and extensive 
work of the kind published. Price, $1 75. 
For sale by all booksellers in the Uwited 
States anc Canada. 

OLIVER 8. FELT, 
Publisner, 39 Welker Street, New York. 

*,* Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 

price. 





‘MPIRE SHUTTLE MACHINE 
Salesrooum, 586 Broadway, New York. 





This Machine ja sdapted to family or man- 
ufacturing purposes; simple, durable, and 
efficient, aud perfectly noiseless in its oper- 
ation; makes the lock-stitch, which will 
neither rip nor ravel, and is alike on both 
sides, Agents wanted. 

T. J. M‘ARTHUR & CO. 

For further information send for descrip- 
tive circular. 





OVERNMENT AGENCY AND DES- 
ignated Depository of the Uniteu States. 
Joserpa U. Orvis, President, 
Joun T. Hix, Cashier. 
THE NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York, 363 Broadway. 
DIRECTORS. 
William A. Kobb6é, George A. Fellowes, 
Thomas A. Vyse, Jr., Solomon L. Hull), 
George A. Wicks, Chas, Minzeshelmer, 
Barnet L. Solomon, J. O. Whitehouse, 
Joseph UV. Orvis. 
Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
All Government Bonds for sale on the 
best terms, 
Subscriptions received for Seven-Thirties. 





Coats & SONS — MANUFAC- 
turers of Granp, Square, and Uprieut 
PIANO-FORTES, 

No. 652 Broadway, New York. 

The superiority of these instruments has 
of late been amply demonstrated by the 
voluntary testimeny of the foremost artists 
of the day, who claim for them excellencies 
of tone and workmanship hitherto unob- 
tained by any other makers. 

Mr. Gottschalk’s constant use of the New 
Scate Cutckertne Granp P1ano-Forrss 
hus severely tested their musical qualities, 
and resulted in establishing the justice of 
the very flattering estimation in which they 
are held. 

Messrs. CHICKERING & SONS are Sole 
Agents for the celebrated Alexandre Organs 
for the United States. Mar ly. 
T ORACK WATERS’ GREAT MUSIC- 

AL Estasuisnment, No. 481 Broad- 
way, New York. 

New and Second-hand Pianos, Melode- 
ons, Harmoniums, Alexandre and Cabinet 
Organs, at wholesale and retail. Prices 
low. Second-hand Pianos at great bar- 
ga'ns: prices from #60 to $200. New 7 Oc- 
tave Pianos, $275; with Carved Legs and 
Moldings, $300 and upward. Mclodeons, 
$65 t» $250. Pianos and Melodeons to let. 

A lurge stock of Sheet Music, Music 
Books, and all kinds of Musical Instruments 
and Music Merchandise at the L-irest rates, 
10,000 Sheets of Music, a little s 4)- 1, st 11-2 
cents per page. 8-4 








HE IMPROVED 
PHRENOLOGICAL BUST. 


Showing the latest classification, and exact 
location of the OrGans of the Beary, tully 
developed, designed for Learners. In this 
Bust, all the newly discovered Organs are 
given. It is divided so as to show each in- 
dividual Organ on one side; and all the 
groups — Sootat, Executive, [NTe.urc- 
TUAL, and Morat—properly classified, on 
the other side. Itis now extensively used 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, and on 
the Continent of Europe, and is almost the 
only one in use bere. 

There are two sizes—the largest near the 
size of life—is sold at $150. The smaller, 
which is cot more than six inches high, and 
may be carried in the pocket, is only 75 cts. 
May be had of Booksellers and Druggists, 
and of FOWLER AND WELLS, 

889 Broadway, New York. 


If sent by express, 25 cents extra for box 
to pack it, 





"A Daily Journal thus describes the larger 
Bust: “ A beautiful Cast, made of Plaster of 
Paris, the size of a human head, on which 
the location of the Phrenological Organs is 
represented, with alt the divisions and clas- 
sifications, has just been made by Messrs. 
Fow.er & We ts, 389 Broadway. Those 
whocan not obtaia the services of a professor 
to teach them, may learn from this approved 
model Head and “ The Lilustrated Self-In- 
structor” the exact location and function o 
all the Organs of the Braio. 





ei on an PREMIUM OFFERED. 
As an encouragement to subscribers 
and to a noble educational cause, we offer 
he beaut ful self-teaching system of Babbit- 
tenian Penmansnip, in connection with our 
Jovena., at 50 cents less than the Publish- 
ers’ own price. Among the enthusiastic 
comments of the press are the following : 

“The Babbittonian system of Penmanship 
is splendid."—J. H. Myers, Spencerian 
Penman, 

“Chaste, beautiful, and simp'e.”"—N. Y. 
Evangelist. 

“The most beaut'ful and scientific of sys- 
tems. An editor has called it magnificent, 
and says it is worth $5, instead of $1 50.” 
—Journal and Messenger. 

“ Babbittonian Penmanship is far in ad- 
vance of other systems, being 1st, more sci- 
entific; 2d, more thorough in elementary 
discipline; 8d, more beautiful; and 4th, 
more practical."—R. M. Boggs, formerly 
Spencerian Penman, 

** Admirably adapted to the end Ia view.” 
—New York Observer. 

“This graceful and self-teaching svstem 
is meeting with a remarkable success, being 
ordered by the thousand at a time. We 
commend it to educators.”— Cin. Gazette. 

The whole work, consisting of 90 copies 
on card-board slips, iliustrated by 60 wood- 
cuts and a chart, 1s sent post-paid to al! parts 
of the Union for $1 50, by the Publishers, 
Babbitt & Wilt, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 

It is sent post-paid io connection with the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouBNAL for #3. 





DHRENOLOGY AT HOME. 


«THE STUDENT'S SET.” 

How can I learn Phrenology? What 
books sre best for me to read? Is it possible 
to acquire a practical knowledge of it with- 
out a teacher? 

These are questions put to us daily; and 
we may eay in repl , that we have arranged 
a series of the best works on the subject, 
with a Bust, showing the exact location of 
all the phrenological organs, with such illue- 
trations and definitions as to make the study 
simple and plain without the aid of a teacher. 
The cost for this “Srupent’s Set,” which 
embraces all thatis requisite, is only #10. It 
may be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





OOKS BY RETURN MAIL.”—ANY 
Book, Map, Chart, Portrait, Album, 
Magazine, or Paper, sent “ by return post,” 
at Publishers’ Prices. A‘l works on Pho- 
nography, Hydrepathy, Anatomy, Medicine, 
Mechanics, Dictionaries, Gazetteers, Ency- 
clopedias, and on the Natura! Sciences. Ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
Publishers, 8\9 Broadway, New York. 
Agents wan 


- 





RAVELER’S INSURANCE COM- 

PANY, Haxtrorp, Conn., insures 

aguinst ACCIDENTS of every de- 
scription. Capital, $500,000. 

FIVE DOLLARS ANNUAL PREMIUM 
will insure $5,000 against loss of life occa- 
s‘oned by accident to any public convey- 
ance by which the assured may at the time 
be traveling, wader the Travelers Risk 
Policy. 

TEN DOLLARS PREMIUM secures a 
policy for $5,000, and also $25 per week 
compensation for personal injury incapaci- 
tating the assure from bis ordinary busi- 
ness — under the Traveler's Risk. 

TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS PREMIUM 
secures a full policy for $5 000, and #25 per 
werk compensation for all and every de- 
scription of accident, traveling or otber- 
wise—under a General Accident Policy. 

Po'icies for $500, with $8 per week com- 
pensation, can be had for #3 per annum, or 
any otver sum between $500 and $5,000 at 
proportionate rates. 

Specal and hazardous risks taken at spe- 
cial and hazardous rates. 

(23 No medical Examination required. 

J. G@. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 

NEW YORK REFERENCES: 

Hon. E. D. Morgan, New York. 

Morris Ketchum, Ketchum, Son & Co., 
Bankers. 

: Jonathan D, Steele, Pres’t Niagara Fire 
ns. Co, 

Charles J. Martin, Pres’t Home Ins. Co. 

John Taylor Johnson, Pres’t Central R. 
R. Co. of New Jersey. 

Geo. 8. Robbins, G. 8. Robbins & Son, 
Bunkers. 

O. D. F. Grant, Banker; Amos RB. Eno, 
New York. 

John J. Phelps, New York; George H. 
Stuart, Phila. 

Hon. W. A. Buckingham, Gov. State ef 
Connecticut. 

Policies issued by EDGAR FORMAN, 
Agent, No. 161 Fulton Street, west from cor- 
ner Broadway, New York. 


7 & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. — MAN- 
4s Uufacturers of r 
PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 

In addition to our main business of Pro- 
ToGRaPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz : 

STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 


Of these we have an immense assortment, 
incluting War Scenes, American and For- 
eign Cities and Landscapes, Groups, S:atu- 
ary, etc.,ete, Also, Revolving Stereoscopes, 
for public or private exhibivon. Our Cata- 
logue will be sent to any address on receipt 
of samp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


We were the first to introduce these into 
the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging 
in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
A.Boms have the reputation of being supe- 
rior in beauty and durability to any otbers, 
They will be sent by mail, Freer, on receipt 
of price. 

QQ" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 459 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Our Catalogue now embraces over Five 
THOUSAND different subjects (to which addi- 
tlons sre continually being made), of Por- 
traits of Eminent Americans, ete., viz., about 
100 Major-Generals, | 55) Statesmen, 


20 Brig.-Generals, | 130 Divines, 

75 Colonels, 125 Authors, 

100 Lieut.-Colonels, | 40 Artists, 

250 Other Officers, 560 Prominent Wo- 
75 Navy Officers, men, 


125 Stave 

8.000 Copies of Works of Art, 
including reproductions of the most cele- 
brated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, ete. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An 
order for One Dozen Piorcres from our 


Catalogue will be filled on the receipt of 


#1 80, and sent by mail rrez. 
Photographers and others ordering goods 
C. 0. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their order. 
The prices and quality of our goods 
can not fail to satisfy. 





VHE SWEDISH MOVEMENT-CURE, 
1 What It Is, and What It Can Do. By 
WM. W. WIER, M.D. Room 28, Cooper 
Institute, New York. Price ten cents, 





Works on Phonography. 


Hon. Tuomas H. Benton said, when pre- 
sented with a verbatim report of one of bis 
speeches taken by a little boy, “ Had Puo- 
NOGRAPHY been Known forty years ago, it 
would have SAVED ME TWENTY YEALS OF 
HARD LABoR.” 





Graham’s Hand-Book. Presenting the 
principles of all styles of the art, commenc- 
ing with the anslysis of words, and proceed- 
ing to the moat rapid reporting style. $2.. 

Graham’s First Standard Phonogra- 
phic Reader. In correspooding style, é. ¢., 
with Vowels, $125. With Key, $i 50. 

Graham's Second Siandard Phono- 
graphic Reader. In reporting style. $1 50. 
—— - Standard or American 

onogra’ printed in pronouncin 
style. me cen . 

Standard-Phonographic Dictionary 
gives the Pronunciation and the best Cuorre- 
pens and Reporting Outlines of many 
thousand Words and Phrases. Invaluable 
to the student and practical reporter. $450. 

Phrase Book, a Vocabulary of Pbraseol- 
ogy. $1. 

The Manual of Phonography. By Prt- 
Man. A new and comprehensive Exposi- 
tion of Phonography, with copious L!lustra- 
tions and Exervises. Designed for schools 
and private students. New edition, $1. 

American Manual of Phonography. 
Being a complete Guide to the Acquisition 
of Pitman’s Phonetic Shorthand. By Lone- 
LEY. 


The Reporter’s Companion. By Prr- 
MAN and Prosser. A complete Guide tothe 
Art of Verbatm Reporting, designed to fol- 
low Pitman’s Manual of Phonog’y. $1 40. 


New Manners Book, printed in Pho- 
nography. Containing valuable extracts. 
Compiled by Prrmayn. $1. 

The Phonographic Teacher. By Pit- 
MAN. Qn the method of Imparting Phono- 
graphy, containing a course of lessons, with * 
practical hints on le: turiog, ete. Engraved 
in the corresponding style. $1 40. 


The History of Shorthand, from the 
System of Cicero down to the Inrention 
of Phonography. Edited and engraved on 
Stone by Prruan. 41. 


Thé Phonographic Reader. By Prr- 
MAN, A Progressive series of reading exer- 
cises. A useful work for every Phonogra- 
phic student. 40 ceuts. 


Phonographic Copy-Books, with cov- 
ers, for the use of students. Price 75 cents. 
Copy-Books Without Covers. 12 cts. 

The American Phonetic Dictionary, 
with pronouncing Vocabularies of Clas- 
sica!, Scriptural, and Geographical Names. 
By Dawe. 8. Suattey. Price $4, 

Sent. prepaid, by return of the rrrst watt, 
on receipt of price. All le:ters shonid be 
addressed to FOWLER AND WELLS, 889 
Broadway, New York, 





Cyrace FOR PATENTS, 889 BROAD- 
way, N. Y. The undersigned have 
an agency for the preparation and prose- 
cution of applications for patents in the 
United States, and all other countries in 
which patents are granted, . 

A long practice in the line of our pro- 
fession as patent sgerts, and an extensive 
business acquaintance of many years, both 
in this country and abroad, enable us to 
place before our clients the most compleie 
and satisfactory facilities for obtaining 

atents that can be furnished by any house 
n America, 

The business of our patent agency is con- 
ducted under the personal direction and 
supervision of Tuomas P. How, Esq., a 
member of the United States Bar, a thor- 
ough patent lawyer, and an unusually suc- 
cessful practitioner in difficult and closely 
contested patent cases, 

Suits for infringement of patents and in- 
terferihg spplicatons receive Mr. How's 

ersonal attention. A:“iress, FowLeRn aNp 

Vniis, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 





66 EAVEN AND ITS WONDERS; 

The World of Spirits, and Hell 
from Things Seen and Heard by Emannel 
Swedenborg,” is mailed. prepaid, for #1 25, 
bv Rev. J. P. STEWART, Cooper Institate, 
New York. Discount to Dealers. 
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SOMMER ODORS : 


PORTRAIT OF P. BENSON, Sr. 








P. BENSON, Sr. 





Murer Epprrer—their is a great menny peepel 
in the wurld more to the acre this year than 
ever befoar. They wood oll like to see sitch a 
manas me. Travellin costs hi and so they cant 
oll grattify their appetights to cum and see me, 
in konsekwence of which I therefore hence on 
that account send you my profile to print, so that 
all can see and admire a man which hez done so 
much for his kentry and the other sciences. Be 
careful to print it right end up as I am subjeck 
to rush of blud to the hed. A few remarx on 
my life wood no dout be entertaneing. 

I was born at a very early period of my life 
and am proper fond of tirkey and chicken. In 
my native kentry in which i was born if I found 
a tree which was hard to climb I always clumb 
it. This was the foundation of my futur grate- 
ness. You will find me of a affexyoneight dis- 
posishen when I aint mad. My parents brot up 
a large fammaly, mostly boys and gurls. I am 
of a very moddest temperrament as you will see 
by notissen the slite tindge of red on my face in 
the pictyour. I doant smoak. I wunst knoad a 
man which was a inveter8 smoaker and he died. 
I always wear my boots rites and lefts of enny 
sighs which fits best. In my childhood when i 
was small I woar shoes and stockings, but now I 
always wear boots, and hev them rites and lefts 
80 as to give free scoap to my vois when I sing. 

Sitch is a ackount of my elustrious carear, 
leastways of the prinsypal points of it 

A breaf ackount of my deth wood be hiely 
grattifying to my frens, but I cannot give it at 
present. 

Mewsick is at a lo eb in moast places whair I 
havent tot, but I kan’t be in every place to wunst. 
Terms reasonable, and sattisphaction garanteed 
if nobuddy finds fault. 





Wishin you grate suckcess and much of it I 
remane Yours without fale, 

P. Benson, Sr. 
which the Sr. it stans for singer. 

P.S. if enny of the gurls folls in luv with 
my profile tell them to right to me encloasin a 
three (3) cent stamp poast pade and ile see about 
it. 

Goose greece is better then lard for makin fried 
cakes and donuts, if you raise your own geece. 
Besides the quil makes tooth pickers and potater 
pop guns. 

[For the foregoing cut and accompanying very 
humorous description of the celebrated ‘‘ P. Ben- 
son, Sr.” (Singer), we are indebted to Messrs. 
Root & Cady, of the Song Messenger of the North- 
west, Chicago, Iil.] 
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Ruyyina ror A Wire.—In this country, men 
‘*run’’ for office ; in Lapland, they run for a wife. 
It is death in that country to marry a maid with- 
out the consent of her parents or friends. When 
a young man has formed an attachment for a 
female, the fashion is to appoint their friends to 
meet to behold the two young parties run a 
race together. The maid is allowed, in starting, 
the advantage of one third part of the race, so 
that it is impossible, except willing of herself, 
that she should be overtaken. If the maid out- 
run her suitor, the matter is ended; he must 
never have her, it being penalty for the man to 
renew the motion of marriage. But if the virgin 
has an affection for him, though at first she runs 
fast to try the truth of his love, she will (with- 
out Atalanta’s golden balls to retard her speed) 
pretend some casualty, and make a voluntary halt 
before she comes to the mark or end of the race. 
Thus none are compelled to marry against their 
own wills ; and this is the cause that in this poor 











country the married people are richer in their 
own contentment than in other lands, where so 
many forced matches make feigned love, and cause 
real unhappiness. 





A Pozzter.—If your mother’s mother was my 
mother’s sister’s aunt, what relation would your 
great-grandfather’s uncle’s nephew be to my older 
brother’s first cousin’s son-in-law? Answer: As 
your mother’s mother is to my elder brother’s 
cousin’s son-in-law, so is my mother’s sister’s aunt 
to your great-grandfather’s uncle’s nephew. Di- 
vide your mother’s mother by my elder brother’s 
first cousin’s son-in-law, and multiply my mother’s 
sister’s aunt by your great-grandfather’s uncle’s 
nephew, and either add or subtract—we forget 
which—and you will have the answer—in the 
spring. 

« Jane, what letter in the alphabet do you like 
the best?” “Well, I don’t like to say, Mr. 
Snobbs.” “Pooh, nonsense! say right out. 
Which do you like the best?” “ Well,” putting 
her finger in her mouth and dropping her eyes, 
“T like U best.” 


——» +> ee 





An Entema.—I am composed of 25 

letters. 

My 22, 8, 5, 22, 15, 16, 22 is what all should strive to re- 
member on the Sabbath. 

My 7, 4, 1, 20, 19, 5 is a river in Africa. 

My 12, 13, 22, 3, 15, 4, 19, 25, 5 is one of the illustrations in 
the February number of the JovgNna. 

My 17, 8, 18, 21,5, 1,12 is a useful book found in every 
family. 

My 2, 9, 14, 11, 22, 15 is what all should be. 

My 7, 3, 28, 24 is one of the most flourishing and populous 
of the Western States. 

My whole is what every person should undergo. 

Lovise Lowe.i, Wacousta, Michigan. 
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